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IV. THE EXTENT OF THE CANON 
There is one final question which is of importance in this 
study. The question is this: What Books Belong to the Canon, 
and How Are They Identified and Distinguished From All 


Others? This question will be discussed in three sections, 
namely: 1. The Canon of the Jews. 2. The Canon of Christ 
and the Apostles. 3. The Canon of the Christian Churches. 


1. THE CANON OF THE JEWS 

The Jews in all parts of the world accepted the same 
canon which is found without variation in all copies of the 
Hebrew Bible. This unanimity among the Jews exists as far 
back as the history of the Old Testament can be traced. 

A catalog of the books of the Old Testament is found in 
the Talmudic tract “Baba Bathra,” attributed to Judas Hak- 
kadosh in the second century A.D. He divides the books 
into the three divisions we have in the modern Hebrew Bibles: 
Five Books of the Law, eight Prophets, and eleven Ketubim, 
making a total of 24. In the last two divisions the books are 
arranged somewhat differently than in the Hebrew Bible. We 
have here this order: 


PROPHETS KETUBIM 
1. Joshua 1. Ruth 

2. Judges 2. Psalms 
3. Samuel 3. Job 

4, Kings 4, Proverbs 
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PROPHETS KETUBIM 


5. Jeremiah . Ecclesiastes 

6. Ezekiel . Song of Solomon 

7. Isaiah . Lamentations 

8. The Twelve . Daniel 

(Minor Prophets) . Esther 
10. Ezra-Nehemiah 
11. Chronicles 
Josephus also gives testimony to this same canon, although 

he says there are a total of 22 books. However, he joins Ruth 
to Judges and Lamentations to Jeremiah. His classification 
also is somewhat different, but it is to be remembered that 
he adopts a classification suited to his own immediate purpose. 
He arranges the books from a historical point of view. He 
names five books of Moses, thirteen Prophets from the death 
of Moses to Artaxerxes, and four hymns to God and counsels 
for men. The four hymns to God and counsels for men are: 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon. The 
thirteen Prophets: Joshua, Judges-Ruth, Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah- 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, The Twelve. 


Was this canon universally acknowledged by the Jews? 
Some have tried to prove that it was not. The Samaritans 
admitted only the Pentateuch, but they were not, strictly 
speaking, Jews; and, as we have seen, they could recognize 
no book which sanctioned a place of worship other than Mount 
Gerizim. Some of the early Christian fathers state that the 
Sadducees admitted only the Books of Moses, but the scholars 
feel that they confounded the Sadducees with the Samaritans. 

Some of the critics, chiefly Semler and Corrodi, have 
affirmed that the Alexandrian Jews had a more extensive 
canon than did the Jews of Palestine. These critics appeal to 
the LXX, which contains books not found in the Hebrew Bible. 
But the conservative scholars have found no satisfactory evi- 
dence that the supernumerary books were regarded as canon- 
ical in either place. And here is one point which we must 
not forget in this connection: Josephus wrote a treatise against 
Apion, a grammarian of . Alexandria, defending the sacred 
books of the Jews; and if the canon of the Jews in Egypt had 
been different, then it is, as Green says (General Introduction 
to the O.T. Canon, p.125), “unaccountable that he should 
have made no allusion to that circumstance.” 
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Philo (ca. 40 A. D.), another prominent Alexandrian Jew, 
makes repeated references to the Old Testament books. Un- 
fortunately, he left no list of the books he esteemed sacred. 
Nevertheless, his canon can be pretty well reconstructed from 
his references to the various books. A few of them are not 
quoted by Philo, but other testimony shows that they were 
accepted in Alexandria. At the same time he does not quote 
from the Apocrypha, although there are indications that he 
was acquainted with them. Again, Green’s conclusion (p. 126) 
seems reasonable: “So total a silence on his part is not con- 
sistent with his classing them among the sacred books.” And 
Eichhorn remarks (Green, op. cit., p. 126): “He does not even 
show them the respect which he shows to Plato, Philologus, 
Solon, Hippocrates, Heraclitus, and others, from whose writ- 
ing he often addresses passages.” 

It is urged by some that the presence of books in the LXX 
which are not found in the Hebrew Bible proves that these 
were accepted as part of the canon in Egypt, where this version 
was prepared. This is the most plausible argument which is 
advanced, and yet it is only an argument addressed to our 
ignorance. We note these points: 

1. The origin and early history of the LXX, even its 
original compass, is involved in great obscurity. It is evident 
that it was not prepared at one time or by the same group of 
translators. No one can tell definitely when the translation 
was finished or how these other writings became associated 
with it. Cozin quotes Cyril of Jerusalem (315—386) as fol- 
lows: “Read the divine Scriptures, namely, the 22 books of 
the Old Testament, which the 72 interpreters translated” 
(Green, op. cit., p.127). This indicates that the LXX version 
in its original form contained only the 22 books of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

2. Wildeboer, p. 35, says: “All the manuscripts of the LXX 
which we possess are of Christian origin, so that in some 
even the Magnificat of Mary appears among the hymns. On 
this account we cannot always say positively whether we 
have before us the views of the Alexandrians.—In the 
various Mss. the number of the apocryphal books varies, 
hence no established list existed.” (Green, op. cit., p. 127.) 
Ryle, p. 169, says: “The Mss. of the LXX are, all of them, of 
Christian origin; and, moreover, differ from one another in 
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the arrangement as well as in the selection of the books. 
There is no uniform Alexandrian list. The Christian Church 
derived their Old Testament Scriptures from the Jews; but 
whether they found the books of the Apocrypha in the Jewish 
copies, or added them afterwards, we have no means of judg- 
ing.” (Green, op. cit., p. 127.) 

3. It seems most probable that these books were grad- 
ually attached to the Septuagint as an appendix of books 
not canonical, but because of their intimate relation to the 
Scriptures and their suggestions of devout meditations sep- 
arate from profane literature. 

It is known that as late as the second century it was cus- 
tomary in Palestine to write each book of the Old Testament 
on a separate manuscript. If the same practice was followed 
in Alexandria, it is easy to see how these related but un- 
canonical books were laid beside the books of the Scriptures 
for safekeeping. Later, when several books were written 
in one manuscript, these were copied along and joined to 
those books of the Bible most nearly related to them. 

The critics also like to point to the questionings and de- 
bates of the doctors about certain books, and they argue that 
this proves that only a certain part of the Old Testament was 
fixed among the Jews, while other parts long stood in doubt. 
They say that the strife was not finally settled until 100 years 
after the Christian Era. But we present these points in 
rebuttal: 


1. The question which the doctors debated never was 
whether a certain book should be admitted into the canon, but 
whether a book long received had a rightful place there. 


2. The objections to the books were not raised on the 
ground of authorship or genuineness, but on that of contents. 
This implies a high and well-established standard of canonical 
fitness to which every book was expected to conform. And it 
is to be noted that no book previously admitted was excluded 
from the canon because of these objections. Instead of prov- 
ing an unsettled canon these disputations prove that the 
canon was firmly established. Strack, p. 429, says: “The de- 
bates often make the impression that the doubts were only 
raised to be contradicted; —to demonstrate the authority of 
the sacred books as absolutely assured.” (Green, op. cit., 
p. 134.) 
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3. The objections were not limited to what the critics 
call the disputed portions of the canon, but were also raised 
against the unquestioned portions, e. g., Ezekiel and Proverbs. 


4. The idea of an unsettled canon in the first century A. D. 
is inadmissible in the face of the testimony of Josephus. He 
certainly knew in what esteem the people of his day held the 
sacred books. He could not possibly have said that nothing 
was added or taken away or altered since the time of Artax- 
erxes if the true limits of the canon were still in doubt or if 
books had been added within ten years of the writing of his 
treatise. 

It has been alleged that Baruch and Ecclesiasticus are 
accorded canonical authority in certain passages of the Talmud. 
But Strack, who is an authority on post-Biblical Jewish litera- 
ture, declares that not a single proof can be adduced from the 
entire range of Jewish writings, whether of Palestine or Bab- 
ylonia, that Baruch or Ecclesiasticus was held in such high 
esteem. In a few instances it seems that the latter is quoted 
as though it were Scripture, when the quotation begins with: 
“It is written.” But Strack assures us that in a number of pas- 
sages it can be shown that the correct text is: “It is written 
in the Book of Sirach.” No Jewish writer ever reckoned 
Ecclesiasticus in the canon. It is rather expressly excluded. 

So once more the critics have no ground upon which to 
stand. History shows that the canon of the Jews was the 
same as that found in our Hebrew Bibles today and that this 
canon was accepted by all Jews, everywhere and at all times. 


2. THE CANON OF CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES 

The problem before us now will be to determine what 
books were recognized as belonging to the Old Testament 
Scriptures by Jesus and the inspired writers of the New 
Testament. They have left us no list of those books, but they 
have nevertheless clearly indicated their mind in the matter. 
They give infallible and authoritative sanction to thé canon as 
it existed among the Jews. And they do this both negatively 
and positively. 

They give this sanction negatively by never charging the 
Jews with mutilating or corrupting the Word of God. Jesus 
rebukes them sharply for making the Word of God void by 
their traditions. He corrects their false interpretations. He 
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certainly could not have remained silent if they had excluded 
from the canon, books which belonged there or if they had 
admitted such as deserved no place there. 

Positively they give their sanction to the canon of the 
Jews by 

1. Express statements: Rom. 3:2: “Unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God.” 2 Tim.3:16: “All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God.” 

2. General references to the sacred books by their familiar 
designations: Matt. 22:29: “Ye do err, not knowing the Scrip- 
tures.” Luke 24:44: “Written in the Law of Moses and in the 
Prophets and in the Psalms.” V.45: “That they might under- 
stand the Scriptures.” John 1:45: “We have found Him of 
whom Moses in the Law, and the Prophets, did write.” John 
5:39: “Search the Scriptures.” John 10:35: “The Scripture 
cannot be broken.” Acts 24:14: “All things which are written 
in the Law and in the Prophets.” Rom. 3:21: “Witnessed by 
the Law and the Prophets.” 


3. Abundant citation of passages from the Old Testament 
as the Word of God, the language of the Holy Ghost, the utter- 


ances of inspired men. All the books of the Old Testament, 
except Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon, are thus quoted in the New Testament. Three Minor 
Prophets — Obadiah, Nahum, and Zephaniah — are not sep- 
arately quoted, but they were included in the one book known 
as The Twelve. 


Every quotation made as the Word of God certainly sanc- 
tions the canonicity of the book quoted. But if a few are not 
quoted, that does not immediately justify the suspicion that 
these were excluded. They are not quoted, simply because the 
New Testament writers found no occasion to quote them. 
They quote appropriate passages to illustrate the point they 
are making. Furthermore, their citations are of such a nature 
and range that it may be fairly claimed that their sanction 
extends over the entire collection in which the quoted books 
are found. Every quoted passage is put forth as possessing 
divine authority. And Christ’s recognition of the Jewish 
canon as the Word of God is His affirmation that in this 
respect the Jews had made no mistake. The canon contains 
those books which were designed of God to form the rule of 
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faith and life for the Jewish Church and to be transmitted by 
it to the Church of all time. 

And now we are told with a triumphant air that the 
writers of the New Testament used the LXX in quoting Old 
Testament passages, and so this must be regarded as sanc- 
tioning all the books as canonical which are found in that 
version. But let us keep these points in mind: 


1. In quoting the LXX the Apostles do not sanction the 
inaccuracies of text or translation, nor the spurious additions, 
even if it is admitted that the Apocrypha were already added — 
of which there is no certain proof. Wildeboer, p. 50: “It must 
be remembered that scarcely anyone in those days possessed 
a complete collection of the Holy Scriptures; most of the 
synagogs even were not so rich. And if anyone had them all, 
the rolls were all separate.” (Green, op. cit., p.145.) The 
Apostles employ the familiar words of the LXX without cor- 
recting each inaccuracy from the Hebrew text that does not 
affect their line of remark. They are responsible only for 
the inherent truthfulness of each passage in the form which 
they adopt. 


2. In this matter of quoting, the Apostles were not likely 
to be misunderstood. Unless they made a declaration to the 
contrary, they were regarded as accepting the canon currently 
received by the Jews. And the Jews admitted only those 
books found in the Hebrew Bible. 


3. The Apostles quote freely from the canonical books, 
but never from the apocryphal. Attempts have been made to 
point out quotations in the New Testament taken from the 
Apocrypha, but without success. 


Bleek wrote an elaborate article to justify the retention 
of the Apocrypha as an appendix to the Old Testament. But 
in the end his argument amounts to about this: The New 
Testament writers were aware of the Apocrypha and approved 
certain sentiments expressed in them. — This is still a long 
way from ascribing divine authority to them. Stier, who goes 
much farther than Bleek in tracing the connection between 
the New Testament and the Apocrypha, remarks: “It is un- 
conditionally limited to bare allusion, and never passes over 
to actual citation.” (Green, op. cit., p. 146.) 


Let us compare a few of the alleged quotations. 2 Macc. 
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6:18 — 7: 42 gives a detailed account of the torture some of the 
Jews were forced to suffer when they refused to obey the 
orders of Antiochus to eat swine flesh and chose rather to die 
than disobey the laws of their God, even though great rewards 
were offered them. Heb. 11:35 states: “And others were tor- 
tured, not accepting deliverance.” This may be a recognition 
of the historical truth of the fact recorded in Second Macca- 
bees, but it does not imply the canonicity of the book in which 
the story is written. Jude 14-15 gives a prophecy, uttered 
by Enoch, which is supposed to have been quoted from the 
apocryphal book of Enoch. But what Jude records may be 
a natural inference from Genesis 5, and Jude certainly does 
not give canonical status to the uncanonical account .aose lan- 
guage he has seen fit to adopt in this instance. — Paul cited 
some of the Greek poets, but he does not attribute any sacred 
character to them. Green (op. cit., p. 153) states quite to the 
point: “Historical facts may be attested by profane as well as 
by sacred sources.” And Wildeboer, p. 51, has no reason what- 
ever for asserting: “A number of reminiscences and quota- 
tions from the apocryphal writings prove very certainly that 
New Testament writers recognized no canon of the Old Testa- 
ment agreeing with ours.” (Green, op. cit., p. 152.) 

The evident fact is that at the time of Jesus the limits of 
the canon were fixed and that Christ and the Apostles did give 
their attestation to this canon, which was commonly received 
among the Jews. However, they did distinguish between the 
temporary and the enduring elements in what was prescribed 
in the Old Testament writings. We are all well aware of the 
fact that some things in the Old Testament were only tem- 
porary, e.g., circumcision (Acts 15:24); the sacrifices; the 
permission to divorce granted by Moses (Matt. 19:8).. The 
Apostle Paul points out that the Old Testament was elementary 
when compared with the New Testament (Gal. 4:9). The Old 
Testament was adapted to prepare the people for the coming 
and the work of Christ (Acts 26:22; Rom.3:21). It had a 
peculiar mission to perform before Christ came, and it still 
has a mission to all people of the world through all time. For 
that reason this Old Testament canon, approved by Christ and 
the Apostles, is of importance also today for our Christian 
faith and life. 
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3. THE CANON OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


We know that today there is a question between the 
Roman Catholics and the Protestants as to the extent of the 
canon approved by Christ. The Romanists assert that certain 
books besides those found in the Hebrew Bible have a rightful 
place in the canon. These books are: Tobit, Judith, Wisdom 
of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, First and Second Macca- 
bees, and certain chapters added to Esther and Daniel. These 
are not found in the Hebrew Bible, but have been added in the 
Greek and Latin Bibles. (First and Second Esdras and the 
Prayer of Manasseh are not accounted canonical by the Ro- 
manists.) 'The Romanists argue that these books were ac- 
cepted as inspired of God by the Christian Church at the 
direction and by the authority of the Apostles. So let us in- 
vestigate the question: What canon did the Christian Church 
accept? 

When all the evidence is properly and impartially sifted, 
we can conclude that the ancient Christian Church accepted 
the same canon which the Jews and Jesus accepted. But sup- 
pose we should have to come to a different conclusion. Even 
that should not unduly disturb us. The Christian Church 
fell into error in other matters, and we are no more bound by 
her position in this than in any other case. 

To begin this investigation, it is necessary to remember 
that by the Christian writers of the first centuries the word 
canonical is sometimes used in a wider sense of “books com- 
mended to Christian people.” The term apocryphal was used 
of such writings as were preserved by secret transmission; 
the Christian teachers regarded them as “counterfeit, patched- 
up productions of heretical content.” So the idea of counter- 
feit was associated with apocryphal. And we might note here, 
too, that in the first century the term apocryphal was not used 
in connection with those books to which we apply the term 
today. 

In settling our present question the testimony of the early 
Christian Church to the Old Testament Canon is most satis- 
factorily given by the catalogs. Several of them have been 
preserved. The oldest of them is that of Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis after 170A.D. His list is this: “Five of Moses: 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy; Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, 4 of Kingdoms, 2 of Chronicles, Psalms of David, 
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Proverbs of Solomon, which is also Wisdom, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, Job; the Prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, The Twelve 
in one book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra.” 

After Proverbs are the words * xai cogia. On the basis 
of these words attempts have been made to argue for the 
apocryphal book of Wisdom of Solomon. But the only pos- 
sible translation is: “The Proverbs of Solomon, which is also 
Wisdom,” i. e., Wisdom is another name for Proverbs. In this 
list Lamentations is joined with Jeremiah, and Nehemiah with 
Ezra. But there is more diversity of opinion on the omission 
of Esther. Some think it was a slip on the part of Melito or 
of a subsequent transcriber. But this is not so likely, for the 
book is missing in some other catalogs also. Some think 
Esther, being of the same period of history, is included in 
Ezra and Nehemiah, but there is no confirmation of this. What 
is quite probable is that Melito was betrayed into rejecting 
this book because the Greek Esther begins with an apocryphal 
section which is not found in the canon of the Jews. Apart 
from this omission the catalog of Melito corresponds exactly 
with the books of the Old Testament as acknowledged by the 
Protestants and contains not a single book added by the Ro- 
manists. This list is the only one we have from the second 
century. 

Justin Martyr (d.164) quotes freely from the canonical 
books, but not once from the Apocrypha. In his Dialog with 
Trypho, a Jew in Ephesus, the difference between the Jewish 
and Christian religion is discussed at length, but not once is 
a difference in the canon mentioned. Also, in the opinion of 
the ablest critics, in this century was made the old Syriac 
Version, which originally contained only the canonical and 
none of the apocryphal books of the Old Testament. 

Going on to the third century, we have the catalog of Ori- 
gen, preserved by Eusebius. He counts 22 books in the canon, 
and gives the Greek and Hebrew name of each. Then he 
says (Green, op. cit., p. 163): “And apart from these are the 
books of Maccabees.” In this list of Origen the Minor Proph- 
ets are left out, but this is evidently an omission of a later 
scribe, for while the number is given as 22, only 21 are named. 
Furthermore, in the ancient Latin translation of this passage 
by Rufinus the Minor Prophets are mentioned in their proper 
place. It is true that, in connection with Jeremiah, Origen 
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mentions the Epistle of Jeremiah. He was very likely be- 
trayed into believing that this letter, which is found in the 
Vulgate as the last chapter of Baruch, was genuine. But this 
mistake is easily corrected, for Origen, by his own profession, 
followed the Hebrew Canon, and this letter never had a place 
in that canon. 

Tertullian (b. ca. 150), the first of the — fathers, men- 
tions that there are 24 books in the Old Testament. This is 
the number stated in the Talmud and in ancient catalogs and 
corresponds with the Jewish Canon. His canon is the same 
as the Jewish and leaves no room for the admission of any of 
the Apocrypha. 

So in the second and third centuries we have testimony 
from the Eastern Church in Melito and the old Syriac Version, 
from the Greek Church in Origen, and from the Latin Church 
in Tertullian. And all of these witnesses combine to sanction 
the Protestant canon and exclude the Apocrypha. 

The fourth century brings more abundant testimony, and 
again the same thing is corroborated from all parts of the 
Church. In this century the fathers of the Greek and Latin 
churches give us catalogs which show that they followed 
the Jewish Canon. Some of these catalogs mention various 
apocryphal books and omit Esther, but these differences and 
exceptions can be easily explained. When that is done, all 
of them sustain the present Protestant Canon. The testimony 
of Jerome (d. 420) especially is important on account of his 
eminent scholarship. He definitely refuses to have the apoc- 
ryphal books regarded as canonical. Cf. Keil, Introduction to 
the O.T., Vol. II, pp. 361 ff. (Eng. Tr.). 

Hence the Church of the first four centuries, Greek and 
Latin, Eastern and Western, in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Alexandria, Cyprus, Constantinople, Carthage, Italy, and 
France, testifies in favor of the same canon which prevailed 
among the Jews, which was sanctioned by Jesus and the 
Apostles, and which the Protestants now embrace. 

Augustine (b.354) and the Councils of Hippo (393) and 
Carthage (419) are often referred to as sanctioning the canon- 
icity of the Apocrypha. The catalogs of Augustine and these 
Councils contain the books of the Hebrew Canon, and also 
most of those additional books which are reckoned as canon- 
ical by Rome. However, the scholars assure us that though 
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Augustine was distinguished as a theologian, he possessed 
little ability as a critic. And we should observe the following 
points: 

1. The above three catalogs do not coincide exactly with 
the canon of Rome. Baruch is not mentioned, but the two 
books of Esdras are. 


2. These catalogs are not three independent testimonies. 
Augustine was bishop of Hippo, and his influence controlled 
both Councils. 

3. There is good reason to believe that Augustine and the 
Councils spoke of “canonical” books in the wider, rather than 
in the strict sense. It is quite clear from Augustin’s writings 
that he understood the word in this lax sense; for what he 
calls “canonical books” are not all of the same grade in his 
estimation. He could not possibly speak of them in this way 
if he regarded them all as inspired of God. He uses expres- 
sions which show that he ranked the Hebrew Canon above the 
other books that are associated with it in his catalog. Here 
are a few samples of those expressions (Green, op. cit., 
p.171f.): “Those things which are not written in the canon 
of the Jews cannot be adduced with so much confidence against 
opposers.” — “What is written in the book of Judith the Jews 
are truly said not to have received into the Canon of Scrip- 
ture.” — “The Jews do not have this Scripture which is 
called Maccabees, as they do the Law and the Prophets, to 
which the Lord bears testimony as to His witnesses. But it is 
received by the Church not without advantage if it be read 
and heard soberly.” 

So, when we permit Augustine himself to be the judge in 
this case, these catalogs also do not conflict with the general 
voice of the Church regarding the Canon of the Old Testament. 
We can say that in the first four centuries the fathers and the 
Councils sustain the Protestant Canon, for the one testimony 
which seems to differ harmonizes, too, when it is fairly ex- 
amined. 

From the fourth century on, the leading authorities in 
the Greek Church reject the Apocrypha in their lists of the 
Old Testament books. In the Western Church the senti- 
ment was divided. Some followed the strict canon of Jerome, 
while others took the enlarged canon of Augustine without 
taking note of the conditions which he had added, until finally 
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all of the books in Augustine’s list were reckoned as on the 
same level. 

Nevertheless, a number of distinguished men of the West- 
ern Church from the fourth century to the Council of Trent 
have testified in favor of the Hebrew Canon, against the 
Apocrypha. Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome (d. 604), in 
quoting from 1 Macc., says: “We adduce a testimony from 
books [which] though not canonical, yet are published for 
edification of the Church.” (Green, op.cit., p.176.) And 
even in the sixteenth century just shortly before the Council 
of Trent, Cardinal Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo in Spain, 
in the preface to the Complutensian Polyglott, (1522), which 
was dedicated to Pope Leo X and approved by him, states that 
Judith, Tobit, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, Maccabees, and 
the additions to Esther and Daniel were not in the canon, but 
were received by the Church for the edification of the people 
rather than for confirming the authority of ecclesiastical doc- 
trines. Cardinal Cajetan (1469—1534) was of the same mind, 
and it is thought that he would have been chosen Pope if he 
had outlived Clement VII. 

We are all acquainted with the fact that the Council of 
Trent (1545—1563) is regarded by Catholics as authcritative 
in all its decrees. This Council in its fourth session, held 
April 8, 1546, adopted the following decree: “The Synod doth 
receive and venerate all the books as well of the Old as of 
the New Testament, since one God is the Author of both, also 
the unwritten traditions pertaining to faith and morals, as 
proceeding from the mouth of Christ or dictated by the Holy 
Ghost, with an equal feeling of piety and reverence.” Then 
follows a list of the sacred books including Tobit, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and the two Maccabees. Then 
the decree concludes with these words: “If anyone does not 
receive these books entire, with all their parts [intended to 
cover the apocryphal portions of Esther and Daniel], as they 
are accustomed to be read in the Catholic Church, and know- 
ingly and intelligently despises the traditions aforesaid, let 
him be anathema.” 

Let us look at a few of the novel features of this decree. 
The Apocrypha and the unwritten traditions are placed on 
a par with the canonical books, and an anathema is pronounced 
on all who hold a contrary view. Yet there was great diver- 
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sity of opinion in the Council itself as to what would be the 
best method of dealing with the subject of the canon. The 
final decision in this matter did not turn on a thorough ex- 
amination of the question on its own merits, but upon existing 
usage in the Romish Church, which had selected lessons from 
the Apocrypha, and upon a desire to make an issue with the 
Protestant Church, which had planted itself upon the Hebrew 
Canon as sanctioned by Jesus and the Apostles. 

Up to the time of the Council of Trent all the scholarship 
of the Church favors the strict Protestant view of the canon. 
But it is not so strange that in the course of the years the 
Apocrypha came to be classed with the sacred literature as 
opposed to pagan and heretical productions. And in ordinary 
usage the distinction of these books from the canon was some- 
times obscured. But whenever the question of the relative 
value of the several books was raised, the distinction between 
the canonical and the apocryphal was clearly marked. Never- 
theless it is urged that this popular usage shows that the early 
Church believed the Apocrpha to be canonical. Three points 
are advanced to prove this contention, namely: 1. The Apoc- 
rypha were included in the early versions of the Scriptures; 
2. They were read in the churches in public worship; 3. They 
were quoted by the fathers as divinely authoritative. 

Just how much weight do these arguments carry? Let 
us briefly examine them. 

Point 1: The Apocrypha were included in the early ver- 
sions of Scripture. As to this argument we urge the following 
considerations: 

a. The Apocrypha were not included in all the early ver- 
sions of Scripture. One notable and weighty exception is 
the Syriac Peshito. Also, it was not Jerome’s original inten- 
tion to take them into the Vulgate. He was persuaded to 
change his mind on Tobit and Judith, and the rest were taken 
over from the earlier version called the Itala, or, more cor- 
rectly, the Old Latin. 


b. They appear in the LXX, but this does not necessarily 
mean that they were of equal authority with the other books. 
c. The Romanists’ argument inverts the order of the facts. 
It was not the canonicity of these books that led to their in- 
clusion in the versions, but it was their incorporation into the 
versions that led to their admission into the canon. The fathers 
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that read Greek and Latin but not Hebrew could easily at- 
tribute divine authority to them, not knowing that they were 
excluded from the Hebrew Canon. 

d. In modern versions the Apocrypha may be included 
without regarding them as part of the inspired Word. In Lu- 
ther’s translation they appear with this notation: “These are 
books which are not esteemed like the Holy Scripture, and 
yet are useful and good to read.” Similarly, they were 
originally inserted in the King James Version, though the 
translators did not consider them a part of the canon. 

e. The argument of the Romanists will prove more than 
they are willing to admit. Some of the books which they 
reject are contained in the ancient versions. The LXX has 
3 Esdras and 3 Maccabees; the Vulgate, pronounced authentic 
by the Council of Trent, has 3 and 4 Esdras and the Prayer 
of Manasseh; the old Ethiopic Version has the Book of Enoch, 
the Ascension of Isaiah, the Book of Jubilees, and others. Why 
are these not in the Roman Catholic Canon if their existence 
in old versions is sufficient to prove that they have a rightful 
place in the canon? 

Point 2: They were read in the churches in public worship. 
Note here: 

a. The weight of the argument depends on the intention 
with which this was done. We must judge its validity by 
the idea of the early Church. 

b. In the early Church a clear distinction is made between 
the canonical and other books. Jerome: “As therefore the 
Church reads the books of Judith, Tobit, and Maccabees, but 
does not receive them among the canonical Scriptures, so it 
also reads these two volumes (Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus) for 
the edification of the people, but not for authority to prove 
the doctrines of religion.” (Green, op. cit., p. 183.) — Rufinus, 
a contemporary of Jerome, says that the fathers would have 
the Apocrypha “read in the churches, but not adduced for 
confirming the authority of the faith.” (Green, op. cit., 
p. 184.) — Athanasius mentions the Apocrypha and says: 
“These are not canonical.” 

c. The Church of England directs lessons from the Apoc- 
rypha to be read in the public worship “for example of life 
and instruction of manners.” But at the same time these 
books are declared to be not canonical. It may be of interest 
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also to note that these lessons are read on days other than 
the “Sabbath.” 

d. In the ancient Church also such books as Esdras and 
Hermas were admitted to be read, and yet they are not ac- 
counted canonical by Rome. Why not? 

Point 3: They were quoted by the fathers as divinely 
authoritative. — This is by far the most plausible argument of 
the opponents. But before it holds water, it must be shown 
that the alleged quotation is really a quotation from the Apoc- 
rypha. Many alleged citations turn out, upon examination, 
to be no citations at all, but just bear a remote resemblance 
to some statement in the Apocrypha. And if it is a real quo- 
tation, then proof must be brought that it is quoted in such 
a way as to indicate that the writer held it to be the inspired 
Word of God; for it is possible that he may have quoted it as 
he would have quoted any other human production. Scholars 
assure us that in the Apostolic Fathers quotations from the 
Apocrypha are very doubtful. From the second century on, 
the Apocrypha are quoted freely, but so are such writers as 
Homer, Virgil, Cicero, etc. A bare citation shows nothing ex- 


cept that the book was known and contained something per- 
tinent to the subject at hand. 

To clinch the argument, we are told that the fathers, when 
quoting the Apocrypha, use the same formula as when quot- 


? 


ing Scripture, namely, “It is written.” And we are also in- 
formed that they apply to the Apocrypha such names as 
“Scripture,” “sacred Scripture,” “holy Scripture,” “divine 
Scripture.” But, before we become alarmed at this, let us re- 
member the following considerations: 

a. The term yoagn, “writing,” “scripture,” may be applied 
to any composition. Eusebius speaks of the scripture of 
Josephus, the scriptures of Aristeas. So, too, “divine scrip- 
ture” or “sacred-scripture” need mean no more than a composi- 
tion on a sacred subject —a religious book. The fathers may 
simply have meant to distinguish them from profane books 
by giving the Apocrypha these titles. And we must not forget 
that these books were regarded with a respect and veneration 
which was not felt for other human productions. 

b. The same writers who distinctly exclude these Books 
from the canon cite them under the titles mentioned above. 

c. The Homilies of the Church of England cite the book 
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of Wisdom as Scripture and the Word of God; and yet this 
book forms no part of the canon of that Church. 

Since the Council of Trent the Apocrypha have been 
canonical in the Roman Catholic Church. And yet there have 
been a few learned Romanists, as Dupin and Bernard Lamy, 
who have tried to reconcile the decree of the Council of Trent 
with the testimony of the primitive Church by distinguishing 
between protocanonical and deuterocanonical books. The idea 
is that the deuterocanonical books are inferior to the others. 
But the decree of Trent places them all on the same level. 
So today the doctrine is universally accepted in the Catholic 
Church which gives to the Apocrypha equal authority with 
the other books in their canon.—In the Greek Church the 
Hebrew Canon is sanctioned; and in the Protestant Church 
there has been unanimity from the first in adhering to the 
Hebrew. Canon. 


Coming to the end of this section, we can draw only one 
conclusion: The canon which the Jews accepted, the canon: 
which Jesus and the Apostles approved, and the canon of the 
Christian Church are identical; and we today possess that 
same Canon of the Old Testament. All the evidence of history 


supports this conclusion. 


V. A FEW MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


1. THE PROTESTANT OPINION OF THE APOCRYPHA 

Although the Protestant Church has been unanimous in 
its opinion on the Canon of the Old Testament, there has been 
some diversity of opinion as to the esteem in which the Apoc- 
rypha are to be held. The Articles of Faith of the Church of 
England repeat with approval the sentiment of Jerome: “The 
church doth read” (the Apocrypha) “for example of life and in- 
struction of manners; but yet doth it not apply them to estab- 
lish any doctrine.” (Green, op. cit., p.192.) The Westminster 
Confession (chap.I, par.3) states: “The books commonly 
called Apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, are not part 
of the canon of the Scripture; and therefore are of no author- 
ity in the Church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.” The Lutheran 
Confessions make no direct statement on the value of the 
Apocrypha, but we are probably safe in saying that in general 
in the Lutheran Church the opinion of Luther is endorsed 

57 
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that they are “Buecher, die der Heiligen Schrift nicht gleich- 
zuhalten und doch nuetzlich und gut zu lesen sind.” Cf. 
Formula of Concord, par.1. Trigl., p. 777. 

The diversity of opinion in the Reformed Churches in 
England finally culminated in the famous controversy which 
disturbed the British and Foreign Bible Society for a number 
of years. The Society at first purchased and used the Canstein 
Bible to circulate in Germany. It contained Luther’s version 
of the Apocrypha. This was brought to the attention of the 
Society in 1811, and it was resolved that the auxiliaries on the 
Continent should leave the Apocrypha out of the Bibles they 
distributed. This resolution met with so much opposition 
that it was rescinded in 1813. But in 1819 the strife broke 
out anew when the Society undertook to print the Catholic 
Bible in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. In these Bibles 
the Apocrypha were mingled indiscriminately among the other 
books. In 1822 it was proposed that the Society use its money 
only for printing the canonical Scriptures; and if the auxiliaries 
chose to publish the Apocrypha, they must do it at their own 
expense. But the agitation continued until it was resolved on 
May 3, 1827, “that no association or individual circulating the 


apocryphal books should receive aid from the Society; that 
none but bound books should be distributed to the auxiliaries 
and that the auxiliaries should circulate them as received; 
and that all societies printing the apocryphal books should 
place the amount granted them for Bibles at the disposal of 
the parent Society.” Since that time almost all of our English 
Bibles have been printed without the Apocrypha. 


2. THE APOCRYPHA CONDEMNED BY INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


The question of the extent of the canon, namely, what 
books were committed to the Church and received by her as 
the rule of faith and life, is, of course, a purely historical 
question and must therefore be determined on the grounds 
of historical or external evidence. At the same time a nega- 
tive value attaches to internal evidence, which may be quite 
decisive. Green (op. cit., p.195) says: “A book which con- 
tains what is false in fact or erroneous in doctrine, or which is 
unworthy of God, cannot have been inspired by Him. If these 
books (the Apocrypha) be tried by this evident test, they will 
be found wanting.” Let us give the Apocrypha a brief survey. 
The following summaries were gleaned from Green: 
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Tobit and Judith abound in geographical, chronological, 
and historical mistakes which so vitiate the truth of the nar- 
ratives that it is doubtful even whether they are based on 
fact. They promote superstition (Tobit 6:7, 17; 8:3), justify 
falsehood and deception, and make salvation dependent on 
works (Tob. 4:10). As for the events recorded in Judith no 
period in which they fit can be found in Jewish history. The 
language and conduct approve falsehood and deception. There 
is even a prayer to God to help her in her scheme (9:10, 13). 
But breaking the Ceremonial Law is held to be a deadly sin 
(Jud. 11:10 ff.). Compare also Gen. 49:5 ff. and Jud. 9:2. 

Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus contain many excellent max- 
ims, but their morality is defective and is based mainly on 
expediency, without regard for the holiness of God or the 
requirements of the Law. (Wisdom 8:19-20; 9:15; 10:15-20; 
11:17; 14:15. Cf. Rom. 1:21-23; Ecclus. 3:30; 12:4-7; 42:5; 
50: 25-26.) 

Baruch claims to be written by Baruch, the helper of 
Jeremiah, but the book was probably written in Greek and 
much later than the time of Jeremiah. The author also men- 
tions (1:14) that this book is to be read on “feasts and solemn 
days,” but there is no trace of such a custom among the Jews. 

First Maccabees contains many historical and geographical 
errors, but it is more reliable than Second Maccabees, which 
is filled with legends and fables; e.g., the preservation of the 
sacred fire (1:19 ff.) or Jeremiah’s hiding the Tabernacle and 
the Ark (2:4 ff.). Cf. also 2 Macc. 12:41-45 (praying for the 
dead) and 14: 41-46. ' 

The genuine Esther is written in Hebrew, while the addi- 
tions are only in Greek. Someone evidently tried to supply 
the conversations of the different persons but thereby inter- 
rupted the connection and contradicted the genuine chapters 
in various particulars and added other things that are evi- 
dently untrue. 

The additions to Daniel are in three parts: 1. The prayer 
of the three men in the fiery furnace. This is a devout medi- 
tation, but hardly adapted to the occasion or their situation. 
2. The Story of Susannah, which has a play on words that 
shows that it must have been written in Greek. 3. The legend 
of Bel and the Dragon, which is absurd and ridiculous fiction. 

The Apocrypha are thus condemned by their own testi- 
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mony. They are not worthy of God, contain falsehoods and 
false doctrines, and promote superstition. Hence they could 
not have been inspired by God. They deserve no place in the 
canon, even though we may wish to preserve and read them 
“for example of life and instruction of manners” — properly 
understood. 


3. THE ORDER OF THE CANONICAL BOOKS 

Although the order in which the books of the canon are 
given is not so important in this study, it is nevertheless in- 
teresting to see how this matter has been handled by different 
men at different times. 

Eccl. 12:12-14 we read: “And, further, by these, my son, 
be admonished: of making many books there is no end; and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh. Let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments; for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil.” — To some critics 
these words prove that Ecclesiastes was the last book in the 
canon. But there is no good reason to consider these words 
anything more than a fitting conclusion to the book itself. 

Matt. 23:35: “That upon you may come all the righteous 
blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew 
between the Temple and the altar.” Luke 11:51: “From the 
blood of Abel unto the blood of Zacharias.” These passages 
are proof to some that the books of the Old Testament were 
arranged in the time of Christ as they are in the Hebrew Bible 
at the present time. For we read 2 Chron. 24:20-21: “And the 
Spirit of God came upon Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada the 
priest, . . . and they stoned him with stones .. . in the court 
of the house of the Lord.” 

The argument is that since one example is taken from 
Genesis and one from Chronicles, Chronicles must be the last 
book in the canon. But this argument is not conclusive, for 
the time intervening between (1) Genesis and Chronicles, the 
earliest and the latest of the historical books, would be equal 
regardless of the position of these books in the canon; (2) it is 
not absolutely certain that Zacharias, the son of Barachiah, in 
Matthew is the same as the Zachariah, the son of Jehoiada, in 
Chronicles. 
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Luke 24:44: “All things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the Law of Moses and in the Prophets and in the 
Psalms, concerning Me.” — This does not prove that the Book 
of Psalms was the first book in the third division. It is con- 
ceivable that the Psalms were singled out because they con- 
tain the fullest information concerning Christ of all the books 
in that division of the canon. 

In all of the early lists the Books of Moses and the his- 
torical books (former Prophets) preserve one unvarying order, 
which is determined by the chronological order of their com- 
position and is found in our English Bibles today. The latter 
Prophets, the strictly prophetical books, and the Hagiographa 
are variously arranged. 

The Talmudic tract “Baba Bathra” arranges the latter 
Prophets in this order: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, The Twelve; 
the Hagiographa, thus: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Eccles- 
iastes, Song of Solomon, Esther, Ezra, Chronicles. 

Various reasons, which are of no special importance, are 
given for the position of Isaiah. But it is to be remembered 
that at this time the Jews were not in the habit of writing 
all of the books of the canon in one volume. According to 
Marx (Green, op. cit., p. 205), Baba Bathra inquires: “Whether 
it is allowable to combine Law with the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa in one volume” and “whether it is proper to lay 
books of the Prophets on the volume of the Law.” And he 
proceeds: “We cannot expect to find in the Talmud a legally 
required and anciently established order, but only what cer- 
tain doctors thought true and right.” In its arrangement of 
the Hagiographa the Talmud places Ruth first. Why not Job, 
which is the oldest? Probably because. Ruth contains the 
genealogy of David, who wrote so many of the Psalms, the 
book which comes second; then Job; then the three books 
of Solomon: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon; then, 
in chronological order, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, 
and finally Chronicles, attributed to Ezra. This Talmudic ar- 
rangement is followed in only a very limited number of He- 
brew Mss. 

The Masoretes arranged the Prophets in this order: Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, The Twelve; the Hagiographa, thus: Chron- 
icles, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Song of Solomon, Ecclesi- 
astes, Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, Ezra. Here Isaiah is in 
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his proper chronological place. Chronicles stands first in the 
Hagiographa because of the genealogies which it contains, 
and Ruth is placed with the smaller Ketubim. 

The German Mss., which are followed by the printed 
Hebrew Bible, has a different order still in the Hagiographa. 
First the three large books: Psalms, Proverbs, Job; then the 
five Megilloth in the order in which they were used at the 
respective festivals: Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther; then Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah; finally 
Chronicles as a suitable appendix to the whole volume of 
Scripture. 

The Jewish authorities joined Ruth with Judges and 
Lamentations with Jeremiah and arranged the Hagiographa 
thus: Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, 
Daniel, Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther. 

The LXX adopted a fourfold division of the canon, ar- 
ranged in this order: 


Law Historical Poetical Prophetical 


Genesis Joshua Job Hosea 
Exodus Judges Psalms Amos 
Leviticus Ruth Proverbs Micah 
Numbers 4 Kings Ecclesiastes Joel 
Deuteronomy 2 Chronicles SongofSolomon Obadiah 
Ezra Jonah 
Nehemiah Nahum 
Esther Habakkuk 
Zephaniah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Malachi 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 
Lamentations 
Ezekiel 
Daniel 


Our German and English Bibles have a somewhat different 
order of arrangement, with which we are all familiar. 


4, THE NUMBER OF THE CANONICAL BOOKS 

We also find a great difference in the enumeration of the - 

books, which, however, does not effect any real difference in 

the extent of the canon. The difference lies entirely in the 
different grouping of the books. 

It was customary to count as one book the following: 

Samuel, Kings, The 12 Minor Prophets, Chronicles, Ezra- 
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Nehemiah. Now, if besides these combinations Ruth is joined 
to Judges and Lamentations is united with Jeremiah, then the 
number of books is 22. If Ruth and Lamentations are each 
counted separately, the number of books is 24. 

Sometimes the books were placed in four groups of five 
each: 


Moses History Poetical Prophets 
Genesis Joshua Job Isaiah 
Exodus Judges Psalms Jeremiah 
Leviticus Samuel Proverbs Ezekiel 
Numbers Kings Ecclesiastes Daniel 
Deuteronomy Chronicles Song ofSolomon The Twelve 
In this arrangement Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther were super- 
numeraries. 

Epiphanius and Jerome say that sometimes the number 
was 27. As there are five letters in the Hebrew alphabet that 
have double forms, so there are five double books in the canon: 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, Jeremiah-Lamen- 
tations. If these are separated and counted as two books 
each, the number will be 27. If Ruth also is separated from 
Judges, there are 28. 

Again, they are counted 33. This number is gotten by 
uniting all of the double books but counting the Minor 
Prophets separately. These 33 with the 27 of the New Testa- 
ment make a total of 60. This total is said to be suggested by 
the “threescore queens” (S. of Sol. 6:8). 

Finally, by separating all of the double books and count- 
ing each of the Minor Prophets separately, we get 39 books 
in the Old Testament canon. This is the number of books 
we count in our English Bibles today. 

This concludes our study of this important subject. We 
have weighed in the balances the arguments of the enemies 
of the Old Testament and of the unbelieving critics and have 
found them wanting, for all the available evidence of history 
disproves their arguments. We have learned that the Canon 
of the Old Testament, as given to the Jews by inspiration of 
God, grew gradually as each succeeding book appeared. And 
as these individual books appeared, they were immediately 
received as possessing divine authority. Finally, when the 
last book had been written, they were all carefully gathered 
and classified according to a definite principle. This important 
work was very probably done by Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
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canon which was thus collected and preserved was accepted 
by the Jews as the Word of God, rule of faith and life. This 
canon was approved by Jesus and the Apostles. And after 
the time of the Apostles the Christian Church adhered to 
that canon, so that it has been preserved for us to the present 
time. 

The study just completed should serve to reassure us that 
our Old Testament canon is complete in every detail. We need 
not fear to rely fully on every part of it, for those to whom 
God gave the responsibility of transmitting His Word to future 
generations have done so faithfully. No books have been 
allowed to creep into the canon of the Old Testament which 
do not belong there, and none have been lost. Glaring ads in 
newspapers and magazines, the decrees and claims of the Ro- 
manists, the skeptical and cynical remarks of infidels, the un- 
founded arguments and assertions of unbelieving higher critics, 
need make no impression on us at all. We know that in the 
Old Testament we have God’s Word, and God’s Word only, 
a true and trustworthy foundation for our faith; Holy Scrip- 
ture, “given by inspiration of God,” which “is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works” (2 Tim. 3:16-17). 














Homiletics 





Outlines on the Nitzsch Gospel Selections 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
Marr, 1:18-23 


Among the doctrines of Scripture which are assailed is 
also the virgin birth of Jesus. At first thought someone may 
say: What, after all, does it matter whether or not anyone 
believes this doctrine as long as he believes that Jesus is the 
Savior? But it does matter very much if a person denies this 
doctrine, for, in the first place, the doctrine of the virgin birth 
is a doctrine clearly revealed in the Old and New Testaments; 
if one is permitted to deny this doctrine, what would keep 
him from denying other doctrines of Scripture? In the second 
place, he who denies the doctrine of the virgin birth actually 
denies that Jesus is the Savior. Only the Jesus born of the 
virgin could be the sinless man who could as the God-Man 
become the Savior of the world. It is very fitting, therefore, 
that on this Christmas Day we should, for the strengthening 
of our faith, meditate on 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF JESUS 


I. The fact of the virgin birth of Jesus 
II. The purpose of the virgin birth of Jesus 


I 


A. Mary “was found with child of the Holy Ghost” (v. 18). 
Mary was to become the mother of Jesus. In her the Son of 
God was to assume human flesh and blood. Mary knew this, 
for God had sent His angel Gabriel to announce this to her, 
as we read Luke 1: 26-35. In true childlike faith Mary believed 
what far surpassed her human comprehension; she said: Luke 
1:38. Hence we confess in our Creed: “I believe in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, conceived by the Holy Ghost,” but we at 
once add, “born of the Virgin Mary.” 


B. Mary was a virgin when she conceived Jesus. Since, 
according to the common course of nature, ordained by God 
Himself, children are born into this world of man and woman, 
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Mary was surprised when the angel Gabriel announced to her 
the birth of Jesus; for she said: “How shall this be, seeing 
I know not a man?” (Luke 1:34.) Our text refers to this 
when it says: “Before they came together, she was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost” (v.18). This was in accordance with 
the prophecy of the Old Testament which said: “A virgin 
shall be with child, etc.” (v.23; cf. Luke 1:26-27). And Mary 
remained a virgin until Jesus was born, for we read in the 
words following our text that Joseph “knew her not until 
she had brought forth her first-born son and called His name 
Jesus” (v. 25). 


C. Mary, however, though a virgin, was both at the con- 
ception and birth of Jesus a wife, the betrothed wife of Joseph. 
When Joseph became aware of the fact that Mary was with 
child, he was surprised and puzzled. He believed Mary to 
be a chaste virgin. But that at that time she was with child 
he could not understand. Joseph, therefore, not willing to 
make a public example of her, “was minded to put her away 
privily,” secretly (v.19). All this Joseph did in ignorance. 
God, therefore, sent an angel to Joseph, saying: “Joseph, thou 
son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary, thy wife, for 
that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost” (v. 20). 
We read in our text that Mary was espoused to Joseph, or, as 
we say, betrothed, engaged. But Joseph and Mary had not yet 
established their home and did not live together as husband 
and wife. Nevertheless, the angel sent by God calls Mary 
Joseph’s wife. By virtue of their betrothal they had been 
made husband and wife in the eyes of God. Therefore Jesus 
was not born out of wedlock. God desired also in the birth 
of Jesus to preserve the sacredness of the marriage estate, 
which He Himself had established. 

Why must we hold fast to this doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Jesus? The answer is given us when we, secondly, con- 
sider the purpose of the virgin birth. 


II 
The virgin birth of Jesus had been designed by God in 
His eternal plan for man’s salvation (vv. 22-23). Jesus came 
to be the Savior of sinners (v.21). 
A. Our text relates the prophecy which said that when 
Mary would bring forth her son, “they shall call His name 
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Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is God with us” (v. 23). 
The name Emmanuel refers both to the divine and the human 
nature of Christ. Christ had to be man in order to put Him- 
self, in the stead of sinful man, under the Law of God (Gal. 
4:4-5) and to suffer in the stead of sinful man, the sinner’s 
punishment; that was God’s way of reconciling a sinful world 
unto Himself (2 Cor. 5:19,21; Gal.3:13). And our Savior 
had to be God in order that His work of redemption might be 
given universal and eternal value. 


B. But in order to fulfill the Law and to suffer the punish- 
ment of sin in the sinner’s stead, our Redeemer had to be with- 
out sin. If Jesus had been born according to the common 
course of nature, of man and woman, He would have been a 
sinner, for “that which is born of the flesh is flesh” (John 3:5); 
and a sinner could not have saved himself, much less all sin- 
ful mankind (Ps. 49:7-9). As a result of His virgin birth, 
Jesus was without sin. It is for this reason that the angel, 
in announcing the birth of Jesus, said to Mary: “That holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God” (Luke 1:35). Thus Jesus could truly become, and did 
become, the world’s Sin-Bearer. 

We should not let anyone rob us of this precious doctrine 
of the virgin birth of Jesus, for it assures us that Jesus is 
indeed He who has saved us and all mankind from sin. When 
Jesus first came into the world, we are told, “the world knew 
Him not” (John 1:10), but by impenitence and unbelief re- 
jected Him. Even so it is today. The Gospel of salvation is 
being preached to many, but many will not repent and be- 
lieve. God grant that we be not among such unbelievers, 
but that with contrite heart we anew acknowledge our sins, 
in true faith accept Jesus, our Savior, and by a godly life 
give evidence of our Christian faith. (Hymn 86:1.) 

J. H.C. Fritz 





SECOND CHRISTMAS DAY 
JOHN 1:1-8 


From the protevangel (Gen. 3:15) to the message of the 
last Apostle (1 John 1:2, 7) the Christmas Gospel teaches that 
the Christ Child came from heaven to save sinners. “God is 
man, man to deliver.” (L.H., 77:2; 85:3.) 
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THE CHRIST CHILD, HEAVEN’S GIFT TO THE WORLD 
I. He is the gift of Heaven 
II. He is the Savior of mankind 


I 
This gift does not appeal to the ungodly (v.5b). No 
_ room in the inn. Persecution by Herod (John 6:66; Is. 53:2; 
1 Cor. 1:23). Even in these days of universal Christmas ob- 
servance comparatively few behold His glory. 

He is God’s Word, the personal Word. He is the personal 
Wisdom of God (Prov.8), God’s manifestation to mankind, 
as the Angel of the Lord in the Old Testament and as the 
incarnate Son of God in the New Testament (Heb.1:1; Rev. 
19:13; 1 John 1:1; L.H., 76:2). 

What a majestic gift! He was in the beginning, from 
eternity (John 17:5; Prov. 8:23). The Prophets of old fore- 
told His might (Psalm 2:9), and the angels sang their “Glory 
to God in the highest.”” He Himself proved His might. By His 
omnipotence He directed world affairs to suit the time and 
place of His birth. In His work of creation we again see His 
glory. By Him were all things created (v.3; L.H., 104:2). 

The work of our redemption was so great that no created 
being could accomplish it. The Christ Child is true God 
(Is. 9:6). The Son of God was with the Father from eternity 
as a separate entity, as one person is distinct from another; 
yet He is true God, consubstantial with the Father (cf. the 
Nicene Creed). The deity of the Word is the climax in the 
description of the Savior. “Upon this rock of Gibraltar rests 
the foundation of our faith” (L. H., 85:3; 93:2). 

The Christmas Gospel brings us directly into contact with 
the majesty of the Most High. While Christmas is truly a 
children’s festival, the message is so sublime that the world’s 
greatest thinkers or philosophers cannot fathom, or under- 
stand, the nature of the incarnate Word. 


II 
The glory of the Lord shines most brightly in His relation 
to lost mankind. He who from eternity was Life itself became 
the Savior of mankind. The Son of God not merely gives 
life (1 Tim. 6:13), nor is He merely life as the creatures have 
received life from the Creator, but He is Life in the absolute 
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(Col. 3:4; Rev.1:18). Creatures exist (Acts 17:28), but the 
Savior is (Ex. 3:14). 

As this Life, the Christ Child established contact with 
mankind, not merely at the Creation and in man’s state of 
innocence, but especially after man’s fall into sin. He sent 
His Prophets. He Himself spoke. He redeemed the world. 
He is the Lightbearer (2 Pet.1:19). As God at the Creation 
first made light, on which life is dependent, so the Word, as 
the Light of the world, dispelled the darkness of sin (1 John 
1:5; L.H., 80:4). This Light even enlightens the Gentiles 
(Luke 2:32). In His light we see the invisible Father 
(Ps. 36:9). 

As the glory of the Lord shone around the shepherds in 
the darkness at Bethlehem, the Christ Child still shines in the 
darkness of this world. This action of the Savior continues 
(Is. 60). Refer to the Savior as the Light in our own day; in 
the history of missions, and especially in our own heart. 

The message of the Savior’s glory and of His work as 
Life and Light is to be made known among all mankind. God 
sent John the Baptist to testify of the Savior (vv. 6-8). John 
was God’s own messenger, even as God sent his angel to 
Bethlehem and as our pastors still preach the Gospel. Neither 
John nor any other Gospel preacher has the power to com- 
municate life to a world dead in trespasses and sin, but we 
do have power to witness of that Life, which is also the 
Fountain of life. Through this message God works faith and 
gives salvation. 


May we not let this Christmas pass without devoutly 
beholding the glory of the Christ Child and more fervently 
accepting Him as our only Savior. You have life, live; you 
have light, shine; you have the truth, witness! 

Victor MENNICKE 





SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
LUKE 2: 25-32 
The Christmas joy of the children of this world was the 


fleeting joy of a decadent materialism. It is not so with the 
Christmas joy of the children of light. 
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Theirs is an 
ENDURING CHRISTMAS JOY 


I. Wherein does this joy consist? 
II. For whom does it endure? 


I 


The angel of the Lord came upon the shepherds and 
brought them the good tidings of great joy concerning the 
birth of the Savior. The heavenly host sang the praises of this 
joyful event. The shepherds became partakers of this joy by 
finding Mary and Joseph and the Babe lying in the manger. 
They could not keep this joy to themselves. They made it 
known far and wide. Forty days later Mary and Joseph ap- 
peared in the Temple to bring an offering for the purification 
of the mother (Lev. 12:1-8) and to present the Child Jesus as 
the first-born of Mary to the Lord (Ex. 13:2; Num. 8:16-19). 
Now an aged man who has become a symbol of enduring 
Christmas joy suddenly appears on the scene (v.25). This 
just and devout man was waiting for the Messiah, who would 
comfort all that mourn (Gen. 5:29; Is.61:2). By the Spirit 
he had received the definite promise that he would not depart 
this life until he had seen the Christ of God (v.26). This 
Spirit-inspired anticipation of seeing the long-awaited Com- 
forter of Israel was a part of Simeon’s Christmas joy. Hope 
maketh not ashamed (Rom.5:5). And now he was to see 
the fruition of this hope. Directed there by the Spirit, he 
sees Mary and Joseph and the Child Jesus in the Temple. He 
takes the Child into his arms and thus experiences life’s 
supreme Christmas joy. He says, as it were: “Here I hold 
a little child, barely six weeks old, unknown to the world, 
yet it is the true Savior, my long-awaited Redeemer and 
Comforter.” Then he blessed God, first in behalf of himself 
and then in behalf of the whole world (vv. 29-32). Out of 
the abundance of a joyful heart the mouth speaketh. With 
the Babe in his arms he sang a joyful hymn of praise and 
thanksgiving, the Nunc Dimittis, that has found a place in 
the liturgy of the Church. He sings of a departure in peace, 
a release from joyful service to God and man (Is. 57:2; Matt. 
25:21). He rejoices because his eyes had now seen the Lord’s 
salvation. By revelation of the Spirit he saw_more than a 
simple child. He saw the salvation that He would bring by 
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His perfect life and His innocent suffering and death. Further- 
more he confesses that the joy of this salvation is prepared 
for all peoples, for Jews and Gentiles alike. Simeon declares 
that this Christmas joy shall be proclaimed in all the world. 

Another blessed Christmas season is drawing to a close. 
Have we by faith received its joyous message? Or have 
attending material joys meant more to us? God forbid. May 
we experience and retain the true Christmas joy of Mary and 
Joseph, of the shepherds and Simeon. Then ours will also 
be enduring Christmas joy. (L. H., 85:13-15.) 


II 


Christmas joys are to be experienced not only at Christ- 
mas time, but at all times. Who are they that will have en- 
during Christmas joys? Once more let us take notice of this 
venerable man Simeon. 

St. Luke refers to him as a man whose name was Simeon. 
Nothing more is said about his station in this world. Like Mary 
and Joseph and the shepherds he belonged to the obscure of 
this world, poor in this world’s goods but rich in God. In his 
outward life he was, like Zacharias, “just.” Cp. Luke 1:6. In 
his inward life he was “devout.” He was conscientious and 
God-fearing. Like Jacob of old, he waited for the Consola- 
tion of Israel. His whole life was dedicated to waiting joy- 
fully for the arrival of the promised Messiah, the Comforter 
of Israel (Is. 40:1; 1 Cor.1:7; Phil.3:20). In the midst of 
a faithless world the Lord had preserved him in the saving 
faith. 

Do you desire that Christmas joys endure for you? Then 
follow the example of Simeon in his firm faith and pious life. 
May our life be dedicated to “looking for that blessed hope 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Savior, 
Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:13). 

Guided and inspired by the Holy Ghost, Simeon came to 
the Temple at the right time, took the Child Jesus in his arms 
and sang his beautiful swan song. Christmas will surely en- 
dure for us if we also are directed by the Spirit of God 
through the Word and the Sacraments to search the Scriptures 
daily, to attend divine worship regularly, and thus to find the 
Savior in His Word and Sacraments and to take Him into 
our arms of faith. 

Our Christmas joys will furthermore endure if, like 
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Simeon, we confess that the salvation of the Christ Child is 
prepared and meant for all peoples, Jews and Gentiles alike. 
In disseminating the Gospel, in spreading true Christmas joy, 
as did the Shepherds, we help to increase these joys and to 
retain them for ourselves and others. 

Thus ever remaining in the service of Christ, our Lord, 
we shall joyfully await our release from service here on earth, 
as did Simeon, and come to the everlasting joy of heaven, 
where we shall see our Savior as He is, face to face (Ps. 16:11; 
17:15; 1 John 3:2; L.H., 137 and 138). 

H. C. Hartine 





NEW YEAR’S EVE 
Micau 7:18-20 


Come to the close of another year. The year that is about 
to end belonged to the future at one time; now it has prac- 
tically departed. How much transpired that we regret! But 
no prayer will bring back lost opportunities; no tears will 
cause a single day to return. How are we to begin the new 
year? Filled with fear ad trepidation? No, on the ridge on 


which we are standing at this moment, we look back upon 
1946 and forward upon 1947, receiving strength and grace 
and encouragement from the Lord of heaven, whose grace and 
faithfulness are unequaled. In joyous faith let us, at the turn 
of the year, ask the question, 


WHO IS A GOD LIKE UNTO THEE? 


I. Thou forgivest our sins of the past 
II. Thou wilt be faithful also in the future 


I 


A. V.18a is a question of sincere admiration and adora- 
tion, asked in true faith. The world wants to know nothing 
of God or only as much as suits its fancy. Claims credit for 
accomplishments (Deut. 8:17). The children of the world 
publicly deride and mock Him if someone reminds them of 
their sins and calls them to repentance. Compare Ex. 5:2. 
But here in text the question is one of believing admiration. 
Often He proved His might: Compare the Exodus, pillar of 
cloud, manna, Red Sea. When Jethro heard of all these things, 
he rejoiced and exclaimed: Ex.18:11. For this reason God 
can say: “I am the Lord, and there is none beside Me.” 
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_ B. There is none like unto the God of Israel, the Triune 
God, because of His grace, His great goodness, mercy, and 
love. Hence v.18. To show sinners grace and mercy is His 
especial delight. Overlooks, as it were, our sins, passes over 
our disloyalty and unfaithfulness, our shameful treachery, the 
broken promises of the remnant of His heritage. This faith- 
lessness of Israel often incited His wrath, but “He retaineth 
not His anger forever” (v.18b; Ps. 103:9).— You ask: How 
can He delight in mercy? For the sake of Him who eight days 
after His birth received the God-appointed name of Jesus, 
Savior; Compare Gal. 4:4-5. Did He not bear our griefs and 
carry our sorrows? Is there anything that the Lord requires 
of us that He has not fulfilled in our stead? For His sake 
God delighteth in mercy, has no pleasure in death of wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his evil way and live. 


C. The incomparable God of the covenant, Jehovah, is 
different from all other gods. False gods require of their 
adherents that they atone for their own sins, but of this God 
Scripture says: Ex. 34:6-7. He will not fail us either; He 
will reveal Himself unto us again as a merciful and forgiving 
God (v.19). He will again have compassion, says Micah, 
after He has punished the people. For Israel had sinned in 
many ways, as the Prophet confesses at the beginning of this 
chapter. Idolatry, dishonesty, graft, lack of love to the neigh- 
bor: these are the sins upon which the punishment of dis- 
persion and captivity must follow. For this reason the Prophet 
must announce this judgment of God. 

Is it different in our case? Were not’ many things done 
by us in the past year of which we repent with bitter tears? 
Or have we made marked improvement in life? Does Lord 
not find among us worldliness, indifference to Word, willful 
ignoring of Word at times, anger, hatred, envy, unchastity? 
Who of us could rise today and say: “I have done nothing 
amiss in 1946”? “Alas, my God, my sins are great! My con- 
science doth upbraid me.” Who is a God like unto Thee? As 
jealous as Thou, visiting iniquity of fathers upon the children? 
But, praise be to Thee, as compassionate as Thou? As He had 
compassion with Israel in past, the Prophet is certain He will 
even now show mercy. That is our hope, our confidence, today. 
We hope that He will subdue our iniquity as one subjugates 
a cruel tyrant. Many of us seemingly cannot forget a wrong. 


58 
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That is not true forgiveness. God does not forgive in this 
manner. Casts all our sins into depth of the sea that not even 
their memory may continue to live. He casts our sins behind 
Him, and He never looks back. A glorious picture of the for- 
giving love of a merciful God. What a comfort at the turn of 
the year! Our-sins many and great; God’s mercy greater. 
He delights in mercy. (Hymn 19:3.) 


II 


Yes, who is a God who like unto Thee will be faithful 
also in the future? For our text says: V.20. This is a con- 
fession on the part of Micah that God will also in the future 
remain our faithful and gracious God. He is Jehovah, who is 
ever the same, keeps His Word, performs His truth, keeps 
faith with men. He had sworn unto the fathers to show them 
mercy. With a solemn oath He promises Abraham that he 
should become a great nation and that Canaan should become 
the possession of his descendants. Repeated to Jacob. Did 
God perform His truth? History gives answer. Leads Israel 
out of Egypt into Land of Promise. Messiah had not as yet 
appeared at time of Micah, but promise is repeated. It will be 
fulfilled, for all forgiveness and grace is possible only through 
Christ. And did not everything come to pass exactly as 
foretold — Virgin Birth, birth in Bethlehem, Christ’s life, 
death, resurrection? In Christ He can now be merciful unto 
transgressors. Where in history of world is there a God like 
unto Him who shows such mercy? Cannot deny Himself, 
keeps His Word, especially the Word promising pardon. 


B. And that is our hope for the future. Also in our case 
He will perform His truth, show mercy and grace in Christ. 
That is our comfort at the turn of the year: He will keep us 
in faith (1 Thess. 5:24; 1 Cor. 10:13; John 10: 28-29). 

Also in earthly matters He will be with us, will feed and 
clothe us, provide and care for us, grant us health, strength, 
_peace, and as much of worldly goods as is good for us. Will 
‘answer prayer; help us bear the cross, comfort us in sorrow. 
Thus, even though future is uncertain, it is as bright as the 
promises of God. Sure of His almighty protection, certain of 
His glorious grace, we may confidently enter the new year, 
exclaiming with genuine admiration of humble faith: Who is 
a God like unto Thee? (Hymn 19:4.) Paut KoeEnIG 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY 
LuKE 4: 16-21 


Relate the story in its setting with special reference to 
the meaning of the acceptable year. Cp. Lev. 25:9. 

The acceptable year had come to Nazareth. Today we are 
wishing ourselves and others a happy new year, but will 
those wishes come true in 1947? 


MAKE YOUR WISH COME TRUE: A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Though the air is filled with “Happy New Year,” strangely 
enough so few know what this really means. To the sick and 
invalid who is watching the shadows of the days lengthen 
with dread for the night, it may mean strong limbs, a healthy 
heart, a disease-free body, or a sound mind; to the hungry 
sitting midst the rubble, a year of a little to eat, a roof over 
his head, any kind; to the penniless or the debtor, a job to 
bring to him some of the wherewithal of life; to the weary 
and the oppressed, a lightened heart; to the lonely, compan- 
ionship; to the disappointed, renewed hope. Any and all of 
these may be included in the wish for a happy new year, but 
unless these receive their direction from Him who brought 
the acceptable year to Nazareth, these wishes are but passing 
winds in a world of storms. 


I 


What is a happy new year? 

A. When the Gospel is preached to the poor. What is 
that? Ask the man who fell among the thieves, stripped of 
money and clothing, bruised and beaten. Ask him as he 
feels careful hands wash him and lift him upon the beast of 
burden, as he hears the cheering words of a friend. So ask 
those who, having recognized their spiritual poverty, are now 
enjoying the riches of heaven given them in the Gospel. Once 
poor, now cloaked with the garment of the righteousness of 
Christ, adorned with the ring of adoption, shod with the 
sandals of peace, bearing the staff of life. 


B. When the heart ground and broken by the bruising 
weight of the Law is healed. What is that? Ask him who 
for 38 hopeless years anxiously sought healing for his crip- 
pled and gnarled legs and now, lying on the porch of the 
pool called Bethesda, bereft of every shred of hope, moans, 
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“T have no one to help me.” Ask him when he hears the 
words, “Rise, take up thy bed, and walk,” and feels the heal- 
ing of his limbs, as he gains muscles and sinews and straight- 
ness of bone. So ask those who, once trapped by the demands 
of the Law and bruised by their attempts to meet these de- 
mands, have experienced the finding of the Savior, who is 
the fulfillment of the Law. 


C. When deliverance is preached to the captives. Do 
you wonder what that may mean? Ask Peter, imprisoned by 
the wicked hands of one who wished to win the applause of 
treacherous churchmen in high places, as he feels the touch 
of an angel loosen his shackles and leaves the prison cell a 
free man. So it is truly a happy new year when Christ 
preaches deliverance to those whose sins have fettered them 
to hell itself. 


D. When the recovering of sight is proclaimed. Does this 
mean little to you who daily bathe in the sun’s rays and the 
beauties of God’s creation? Then ask blind Bartimaeus, at 
the side of Jericho road, who, pitifully begging for alms, sud- 
denly hears the voice of his Messiah say, “What wilt thou 
that I should do unto thee?” Ask him what it meant to have 
his plea, “Lord, that I might receive my sight,” answered. 
So, too, there is a happy new year when the spiritual blindness, 
which is ours by birth, is removed by the power of the Spirit 
and the daybreak of the Son of Heaven flashes before our 
seeing eyes. 

E. When they who are bruised are set at liberty. Is life 
too easy for you to appreciate the burdens of the enslaved? 
Ask Onesimus of Colossae, who, in slavery, found the yoke 
too heavy and fled to the only friend he knew, Paul. But 
ask him when he returns to his master, Philemon, knowing 
that he is a free man in Christ, returning to one who is more 
than a master, a brother in Christ. So, too, this new year 
will be happy when the load of guilt no longer presses; when 
we know that we are no longer slaves, but free men whose 
burdens and yoke have been taken up by Him who gives 
us rest. 

This is the acceptable year —having this we have the 
jubilee year. 
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II 

But how do we make this our own? 

A. Not by pious wishes, not by the works and plans of 
men, by new resolutions and pledges. 

B. It is ours through Him who alone can make it a happy 
new year. 

C. Christ offers this happy new year to all who hear His 
Word, and all He asks us to do is to accept. Recognize your- 
self as one who is poor, bruised, imprisoned, sightless, en- 
slaved, and accept in faith His riches, healing, liberty, sight, 
and freedom. In short, trust and embrace Him as your 
Savior — grow in the knowledge of that faith — and your wish 
will come true. Yours will be a happy new year. 

In that faith and love you will live a life in conformity 
to His will and thus spread, through service, the happiness 
of the new year. ARTHUR C. REPP 





THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR 
Matt. 3:13-17 


Christ’s redeeming work is the central fact of our faith. 
During the past weeks we reviewed God’s sending His Son 
into the world to take care of this task (the Christmas story; 
Gal. 4:4 ff.). The story is so familiar that we are apt to take 
it for granted, to think of it simply as a lovely account in a 
book, and to forget, in and behind it, the great God at work 
with His purpose and grace. Hence the Scriptures draw our 
attention to the fact that the Father was with the Son all the 
way, in the carrying out of the tremendous task. Today’s 
Gospel reminds us how God’s providence ordered the very 
events of history to preserve the Christ for His task of re- 
demption; kings and politics had to bend to that plan. Our 
text goes even farther. It tells of 


GOD’S GIFT OF HIS SPIRIT TO HIS SON FOR HIS TASK 
I. The Father bestowed His Spirit in a special manner at 
the start of the Savior’s ministry 


II. For that purpose He employed John’s Sacrament of 
Baptism 


As we ponder these facts, we shall be helped to realize 
God’s mighty purpose to save us from our sins. 





I 


A. The episode of our text was connected with the work 
of John the Baptist. He had been sent as the forerunner of 
Jesus, the herald who would describe Christ’s coming and 
summon men to accept Him as Savior. This event also be- 
longed to the preparation for Christ’s ministry. When John 
at Bethabara finally announced that Jesus Christ was the 
Lamb of God, he told of this story as the confirmation, by God 
Himself, of Jesus’ task of the redemption (John 1: 29-34). 

B. Jesus of Nazareth was the very Son of God. He was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost (Luke 1:35). The favor of God 
was with Him as He grew to maturity (Luke 2:47-52). Hence 
this story does not imply that Jesus was without the Holy 
Ghost before the Baptism. 

But in this event God the Father gave to His son as the 
Redeemer of the world the Spirit of God in a very special 
sense. He equipped Him with His Spirit for the purposes of 
His ministry. Jesus was He to whom the Spirit had been 
promised for the work of redemption (Is. 61:1—3; Ps. 45:7). 
The Spirit would lead and strengthen Christ through the paths 


of His redemptive career (cf. Matt. 4:1ff.). That God here 
gave the Spirit to His Son is our proof of the concern of God 
for the completion of the task of the Atonement. 


II 


Why should the Father utilize just this device and means 
for the purpose? 

A. The Baptism made possible a testimony. John the 
Baptist could use it as a proof of Christ’s person and work 
(John 1:29-34). The heavenly Father Himself could thereby 
give immediate and tangible proof of His mandate upon His 
Son and of His presence with Him for the task (text vv. 16-17). 
The Spirit used a hovering presence to make Himself visible 
in His relation to Christ. We in our own time thus can rejoice 
in the fact that Jesus Christ carried out God’s own program 
of salvation for us. We can so be confident that our Lord 
spoke truly of His power to impart the Spirit also to His fol- 
lowers (John 15:26; 16:14). 

B. The Savior Himself hallowed this means of grace for 
its function. John baptized for the forgiveness of sins (Acts 
19:4). John knew that Jesus Christ had no need of forgive- 
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ness of sins and hence was reluctant to baptize Him (v.14). 
But Jesus was nevertheless anxious to be baptized because 
He had come to submit to every divine institution, to fulfill 
every divine command (v.15). As the Representative of 
sinners (Is. 53:12) He received the Baptism instituted for sin- 
ners. Baptism for forgiveness conveyed also the power of the 
Spirit. The power of that Spirit Jesus wanted to gain by every 
means that God had instituted, for the great tasks before Him. 

We, the followers of Jesus, are grateful not only for His 
redeeming us, but also for this token of His devotion to the 
means of grace, a powerful reminder to us to draw upon the 
Spirit of God for our faith and duty, through the means set 
before us in Gospel and Sacrament. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 





EPIPHANY 
Mark 1:14-22 


When Jesus appeared among the people of His time, they 
often looked upon Him merely as the healer of bodily ills. 
Similarly, people of today often look upon Him as a mere 
social reformer to cure the ills of our society. This text is an 
Epiphany text, since it records an appearance of Christ and 
its lessons. 


THE LESSONS OF CHRIST’S GALILEAN EPIPHANY 
FOR OUR DAY 
I. The true nature of the Kingdom of God 
II. The proper perspective of our own lives 
III. The correct judgment in matters of religion 


I 


A. Historical background of the text: Jesus begins His 
great Galilean ministry; begins to reveal Himself to His con- 
temporaries; preached the “Kingdom.” People had false con- 
ceptions of His kingdom (secular, political). 

B. Similarly, false conceptions of the Kingdom of God 
today: Some think this Kingdom consists of peace among na- 
tions, peace among races, just civil government, a successful 
world government, suppression of crime and vice, freedom from 
fear, want, freedom of speech and religion. To this some would 
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add cultural and scientific advancement as the unfailing assur- 
ance of the coming of the “Kingdom.” All these may be 
blessings, but they are not part of the Kingdom of God. 


C. Christ’s kingdom is something far different. Text’ v. 15: 
“The time is fulfilled,” i.e., the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment about a Savior are now seen as events. “Repent ye,” 
this change of heart is an essential of membership in this 
Kingdom. “Believe in the Gospel,” for where there is no 
such trust in the message of salvation by Christ, there is no 
Kingdom of God. 

The importance of this correct view of the “Kingdom”: 
Without this knowledge we are uncertain about ourselves and 
about our duties as Christians. The Kingdom of God is 
within us. Without Christ and without faith in His Gospel 
we are not in this Kingdom. All mission work essentially 
aims at bringing men into this spiritual Kingdom. 


II 


A. Text, vv. 16-20. Most of these four men, possibly all, 
had met Christ before (John 1:35-42). Thereupon they re- 
turned to their occupation as fishermen in Galilee. They had 
considered this occupation important; now they were to learn 
that there was for them a greater purpose in life: “I will 
make you to become fishers of men.” 

James and John bound also by considerations of family 
(the aging father). Yet, “they left their father Zebedee in the 
ship with the hired servants and went after Him.” 


B. In this Epiphany the Lord gives us the proper perspec- 
tive of our lives. Our occupation, labor, job, income, may be 
important, but not the most important. These matters often 
stressed today almost to the utter disregard of all else. Fol- 
lowing Christ and being “fishers of men” is the higher and 
more important aim. Every profession which so completely 
commands our time and energies that we can no longer fol- 
low Him and be fishers of men has usurped a place that be- 
longs to something else. 

Demands of family may be important, but not sufficiently 
important to justify dropping fellowship with Christ or being 
inactive church members. Let us keep the balance and proper 
perspective regarding our lives. 
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III 


A. Text: Jesus enters the synagog to teach. His hearers 
had often heard religious discourses by the scribes. This 
scribal doctrine was that of countless laws and distortions of 
the Old Testament. When Jesus taught, the hearers noticed 
a great difference. Before His Word scribal teaching paled 
into insignificance. ‘“He taught as one that had authority.” 
His words were convincing. 


B. Today many false prophets, and false doctrines are 
preached in the name of religion (radio, press). The attitude 
of the modern world concerning differences in doctrine is 
often: What is truth? Or people believe that all religions can 
contribute something to heavenly truth. 

We shall keep our balance by being Christ-taught. His 
Word even today the unfailing guide; His Word the test for 
all that is preached and taught. Comparing His Word with 
the words of sects and isms, we find that He still teaches as 
“one that has authority.” H. O. A. KEInatTu 














Miscellanea 





An Eloquent Appeal to Representatives 
of Fundamental Christianity . 


Taking as his caption “The Sun Goeth Down,” Prof. Carl F. H. 
Henry of a Baptist seminary in Chicago, Ill., writes a thrilling 
plea calling on evangelical Christians to assert themselves. The 
article, written for the Watchman-Examiner, deserves careful 
study and consideration. 

“The sun is setting on Western culture, and man has not put 
things right with God. The drift of the nations is toward political 
naturalism, not toward Biblical supernaturalism, and it is the 
same way with most individuals. 

“The sun is setting on religious liberalism also; the optimistic 
pre-war modernism is as dead as a dinosaur. But repentant 
voices are few. Everywhere, there is a scramble by the liberals 
to climb aboard a more realistic train; the participants vie to 
outdo each other in their indictment of the now outmoded 
‘extreme liberalism.’ This diversionary flank movement has two 
or three aspects, none of which is a return to historic Christianity. 

“The first movement, to the dialectical theology of Barth 
and Brunner, represents the most violent shift. Some Americans 
who have climbed aboard the neo-supernaturalistic bandwagon 
admittedly are nearer to the Christian tradition than those spear- 
heading the movement. Most crisis theologians, in their reaction 
against liberalism, are hardly reacting in the name of funda- 
mentalism; they are eager to escape ‘both extremes.’ In their 
views of revelation, of origins, of the fall, of Christology, Barth 
and Brunner stop short of traditional evangelicalism, and one 
recent writer bluntly accuses them of dominance by the very 
Kantian epistemology which underlay modernism. 

“The second movement away from ‘extreme liberalism’ also 
avoids ‘extreme fundamentalism’ in the interest of a ‘higher 
view for which the authority of Jesus is claimed. This is the 
pattern for an increasing number of recent books. The ‘extreme 
liberalism’ renounced is the near-humanism which was uncertain 
about a personal God, which viewed the universe as a self- 
contained process automatically evolving upward and conceived 
man as inherently good. The ‘extreme fundamentalism’ to be 
avoided is usually depicted as an obscurantist literalism, a theology 
that virtually denies the humanity of Jesus, an insistence on 
doctrine with almost total indifference to changing the social 
order, an acquiescence in the admitted world evils. 

“Against such fundamentalism, of course, any reader is bound 
to react—even a fundamentalist. But by this presentation of 
extremes, the ‘converted’ liberal does not mean to declare flatly 
for the historic Trinity of one God, the essential deity of Christ, 
a substitutionary and vicarious atonement, a bodily resurrection, 
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and a supernatural regeneration. Instead, he usually uses as 
much of this terminology as possible and, in a great cloud of 
tension vocabulary, manages to fill it with a nonevangelical mean- 
ing. His reaction against ‘extreme fundamentalism’ boils down 
to a reaction against apostolic Christianity, and his reaction 
against ‘extreme liberalism’ boils down to an avoidance of semi- 
humanism in the interest of a modified liberalism. 

“The third movement is a desertion of liberalism in the very 
course of liberalism. It was the insistence of Shailer Mathews 
that doctrines originate and must be continually remade in the 
image of the changing social patterns. On this approach, the 
superoptimism of pre-war liberalism had its proper place; the 
postwar social process, however, demands a theological mood 
relative to the new hour. Such modernist self-repudiation is too 
often misread as a movement to conservatism, whereas it merely 
expresses the modernist conviction that doctrines must change 
and fluctuate. Modernism, on this approach, is not a creed, but 
a method. The repudiation of optimistic views of man, demanded 
by the distintegrating modern culture, does not preclude a future 
reassertion, when the social pattern demands it. Obviously, a 
change of doctrine within this framework is hardly a change of 
heart, but is a consistent reapplication of liberal methodology. 

“Now, although liberalism is dead, the evangelicals have per- 
mitted the corpse to become too unapologetically vocal. The 
hour is desperate for an evangelical manifesto, but the conserva- 
tives have been so long men of a defensive spirit that they simu- 
late an Independence Day firecracker that sparks away while 
refusing to explode. When liberalism has been dead for four 
days already, the Christian world ought immediately to detect 
what is happening; only when a miracle-working Christ enters 
the scene can life be added to the dead, and such a Christ finds 
room only with the supernaturalistic Christian tradition. 


. “There are reasons for the defensive mind of the contemporary 
evangelical, and not all of them are good. It is not surprising 
that, with the eloquently mistaken liberals in control of many 
centers of propaganda, as publishing houses and educational 
chairs, the spokesmen for the Hebrew-Christian view increas- 
ingly accustomed themselves to silence, so much so that with 
the current collapse of religious optimism they hardly know how 
to take the offensive. But there are other reasons, more embar- 
rassing. There were — and we need to admit it frankly — ‘extreme 
fundamentalists’ who occupied themselves with prophecies about 
world events which were matched only by the vigor by which 
global history has proved them wrong. There are ‘extreme fun- 
damentalists’ who live unto themselves, as if Jesus has no message 
for the United Nations conference, for labor-management disputes, 
for atom bomb steering committees. There are ‘extreme funda- 
mentalists’ who are interested in deliverance from punishment 
for sin, but not in deliverance from the power of sin. 
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“But fundamentalists need to tell the world that this is not 
fundamental Christianity, but rather a perversion of it. These 
are not external criticisms of Christianity, but internal criticisms 
such as were leveled by Jesus and Paul. The great hosts of 
evangelical Christians themselves repudiate such ‘extreme fun- 
damentalism’ — which is not the proper name for it, though the 
stigma serves the purposes of liberalism well, of course. It will 
not harm the fundamentalist cause to .become vocal about these 
dangers; it may even clarify the thinking of those sensitive con- 
servatives who think that, just because liberal elocution succeeds 
in cloaking fundamentalism in the garb of the obscurantist 
ignoramus, they must thereby accept the caricature as an in- 
fallible picturization and immediately declare for some undefined 
‘middle-of-the-road’ position. 

“The day is ripe for a new reformation, this time within the 
Protestant Church, with Schleiermacher and the liberals rather 
than Aquinas and the popes as the infection to be dealt with. 
The liberals have failed. They confess that they have failed. 
Why, then, let them outline the pathway to yet more failure? 

“The hour is here to proclaim the Word of God as that Word 
of God which in truth it is. The hour is here for some modern 
Augustine to give us a new City of God, for some modern E. Y. 
Mullins or A. H. Strong to write a timely systematic theology 
geared to the Book, for some modern Luther to post conspicuously 
the great theses, for some modern Wesley to lead evangelicals 
into revival fires, for some modern Carey to burn home the mis- 
sionary call until China and Burma and India and Africa ring 
with the good tidings proclaimed by Baptist evangelicals, for 
some modern James to give us no rest until our faith issues in 
works known far and wide. 

“The apostolic evangelical was not outdone by his pagan 
neighbors, neither in his passion nor in his vision of a new social 
order. He was unsurpassed in his thinking and in his living. 
Christianity was for him a world and life view, a revelational 
philosophy and a regenerate ethics. It was the wisdom of God 
and the power of God. The sun is setting on other messages, 
as inevitably it does, for they are of temporary origin and dura- 
tion. The sun will not permanently go down on the redemptive 
message of Christ. It may go down for a decade, even for a 
generation. Whether it does, depends, without doubt, on evan- 
gelicals themselves. It is for them to become explicit about the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” A. 


Unionistic Practice 


Under the heading “Selective Fellowship” Dr. S. C. Ylvisaker 
writes the following little article in the Lutheran Sentinel for 
August 27. 

“We quote the following from the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
of July 21, 1946: ‘Thousands of worshipers at the Minneapolis 
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Aquatennial interreligious service Sunday at Powderhorn Park 
heard the Rev. E. S. Hjortland, pastor of Central Lutheran Church, 
call for a restoration in this generation of the fear of God, which 
was ever present with early Americans. Fear of God, he said, is 
the beginning of wisdom, makes man more temperate and casts! 
out all other fears. “The fear of God,” Mr. Hjortland said, “is not 
to be confused with the fear of man. It involves a deep sense of 
reverence at God’s awe and majesty.” Other clergymen who par- 
ticipated in the services were Rabbi Albert L. Gordon of Adath 
Jeshurun Congregation; Dr. Victor Nelson of Aldrich Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church; the Rev. Arlin H. Halvorson of Hospitality House, 
and the Rev. John Dunphy of Ascension Catholic Church.’ 


“Earlier during the summer President Aasgard (also of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in America—now the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church) officiated religiously together with the Catholic 
Archbishop of St.Paul at the inauguration of President Morrill 
of the University of Minnesota. Still earlier in the year a promi- 
nent pastor of the same church served the Masonic order at a public 
service in Eau Claire. These are not isolated cases. Others of 
a similar nature could be listed. 


“We naturally ask in all simplicity, but also in Christian 
earnestness: Is this what we are to understand by the much-dis- 
cussed term Selective Fellowship? The interpretation offered by 
the act of Dr. Aasgard, the general president of the whole synod, 
would rightly be considered authoritative for that Church. By way 
of contrast, we do not hesitate to say that the cases referred to 
above are to be designated as nothing else than a plain denial 
of Christ. About this there can be no argument among those who 
have accepted the Scriptures as the Word of God. And let him 
learn who will.” 


To us it seems that the instances listed are not to be placed 
into the category of Selective Fellowship, but of Unionism. When 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, formerly the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church in America, pronounced in favor of Selective Fel- 
lowship, it evidently did not have acts of the kind here described 
in mind, but the fellowship of Lutherans belonging to church 
bodies with which their own organization officially was not in 
fellowship. A. 

Lynching Flares Up Again 

On this dread subject America submits an editorial having 
the caption “Lynch Law Again.” Since the editorial is informa- 
tive, we reprint the greater part of it. 

“Once more the terrible question of the responsibility of 
the nation as a whole for lynching raises its head. The slaughter 
of the four Negroes at Monroe, Ga., on July 25, was not only, 
a simple murder, nor is its significance to be estimated only in 
terms of local conditions in Georgia. What happened at Monroe, 
Ga., occurred in a very definite social pattern; it occurred be- 
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cause of a social system which is nation-wide and which is sup- 
ported by the activity or passivity of Americans everywhere. 
It is intimately connected with the recent riots in Columbia, Tenn.; 
with an attempted lynching in New York City on July 28; with 
the death of Leon McTatie, a Negro who was flogged and drowned 
in a bayou in Lexington, Miss., about July 22. 

“The pattern is that of a vast section of the American people 
placed outside the protection of the law on racial grounds. 
A Negro is accused of a crime — accused, mind you, not convicted. 
A white mob decides it will not wait for due process of law, 
seizes the accused — often from the very hands of the law itself — 
and murders him. 

“A lynching mob does not assemble for its bloody work unless 
it knows the civil authorities either cannot or will not mete out 
punishment. That such security for the mob exists is shown 
by the long history of lynching in this country. And that security 
rests solidly on the pattern of segregation and discrimination 
which, in one form or another, is nation-wide, and therefore lies 
upon the conscience of the whole American people. .. . 

“In the Monroe case, Major William F. Spence, head of the 
Georgia Bureau of Investigation and of the State police, said 
that ‘we just can’t cope’ with the situation. Earlier he reported 
he was getting no co-operation from local authorities. 

“Federal legislation has been opposed on the grounds that 
lynching is dying out. The Monroe murders—and a number of 
similar outrages— show that to be only wishful thinking. This 
lynching occurred under the liberal rule of Governor Arnall; it 
occurred at a time when Georgia is going to revert to Talmadge 
conditions, and Bilbo has won in Mississippi. It occurred at a 
time when the Klan and similar organizations are on the march 
again. It is a throw-back to a pattern of lawlessness and violence 
which racist elements in many parts of the country are all too 
ready to imitate. Violence breeds violence; and continued vio- 
lence, with impunity, against the Negro may breed desperation. 
The time has come for the Federal Government to act, and to act 
strongly and quickly.” 


A Negative Verdict on the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament 


Believing that our readers are eager to obtain as much information 
as possible on the excellencies and defects of the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament, we here reprint an article by Dr. Samuel 
M. Zwemer pertaining to this translation. The article appeared in 
the Presbyterian of August 15 and had the caption “The Revised 
Standard Version Once More.” 


In the issue of the Presbyterian of July 4, a correspondent 
expresses his belief that I stigmatized the Revised Standard Version 
as “Liberal” in my review of the volume (March 14 issue). May 
I point out a few additional reasons why I still hold that opinion 
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after reading a number of other reviews of this new version and 
the entire text itself. 

On the very day of its publication, P. W. Wilson wrote a six- 
column review for The New York Times, February 9, 1946. He 
happens to be an earnest evangelical, and although he finds much 
to commend, as I did, in the translation, he wrote regarding 
John 3:16 that we find the great Gospel text, John 3:16, on which 
so many thousands of sermons have been preached, altered thus: 

. King James Version: God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 

Revised Standard: God so loved the world that He gave His 
only Son, that whoever believes in Him, should not perish but have 
eternal life. 

The old view was that Jesus said these words verbatim to 
Nicodemus. Later scholars hold that the verse was added as 
a comment on the above conversation and was not actually said 
by Jesus. By leaving the words out of quotes and putting them 
into a new paragraph, the revisers appear to lean to the later 
conclusion. The omission of the word “begotten” opens up a vista 
of theological history reaching back to the Council of Nicea in 
A. D. 325 and to the Nicene Creed, recited with its phrase “begotten 
not made” at holy communion in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The same critic also pointed out that while the size of this 
New Testament has increased (from the usual 210 pages of this 
- format to 553 pages) the word content by actual count is less. 
E. g., Matt. 5 has 1,081 words in the King James Version, here 1,002; 
John 4 in King James 1,096, here 1,038. A New York lady, writing 
to The Times (February 10, 1946), comments on this newspaper 
brevity of style: “To me the changes are deplorable. When you 
take away ‘Thee’ and ‘Thou’; when you substitute for ‘Fear not; 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy,’ the words ‘Be 
not afraid; for behold I bring you good news,’ you lose not only 
a sense of the past stirred by the older and lovelier words, but 
‘Tidings of great joy’ has spiritual significance. ‘Good news’ might 
refer to a battle or the winning of a lottery. Certainly, it has no 
wonder in it.” Of course she is not a liberal in her views of God’s 
Word and of the English language. 

In Theological Studies, the leading quarterly of the Society of 
Jesus (June, 1946), there is a lengthy review with high commenda- 
tion of the work of the scholars who have prepared this translation 
and its modern form, but we also read that Catholic scholars dis- 
approve strongly of their rendering of Rom.9:5, Luke 1:34 and 
especially the relegation to footnotes of John 7:53—8:11; and Mark 
16:9-19. My criticism of these omissions, therefore, was not a per- 
sonal view but stands on an ecumenic basis of “semper ubique 
et ab omnibus” (e. g., all the Bible Societies and all older versions) 
until liberal critics began to whittle away the text of the Old and 
New Testaments. The same Roman Catholic reviewer calls atten- 
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tion to another important passage: “Catholic scholars will object 
to the rendering of Matt. 16:26, ‘For what will it profit a man, if he 
gains the whole world and forfeits his life?’ The word here trans- 
lated ‘life,’ undoubtedly refers not to physical life, but to the life 
of the soul, and the English expression for the loss of that spiritual 
life has been from time immemorial ‘soul,’ which besides is the 
literal translation of the Greek.” 


I would also call the attention of your correspondent to a review 
of the RSV in The Calvin Forum, by Professor William C. Robinson 
of Columbia Theological Seminary, in which he notes several 
passages where the deity of our Lord is put in question, contrary 
to the actual Greek text: “This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that the 1946 Revision fails to give the title of God to Christ in 
four passages where Nestle’s Text gives it. In addition to 2 Thess. 
1:12, these are John 1:18, Acts 20:28, and Romans 9:5, which last 
Professor Hendriksen mentions. In John 1:18 Nestle has ‘God 
only begotten who is in the bosom of the Father.’ The 1946 Version 
reads, ‘the only Son who is in the bosom of the Father.’ In Acts 
20:28 Nestle reads, “The Church of God which He purchased with 
His own blood.’ The 1946 Version reads, ‘The church of the Lord 
which he obtained for himself with his own blood.’ Then it adds 
as a footnote, ‘Or with the blood of his Own.’ John 20:28 is not 
translated quite so explicitly with reference to Jesus as Nestle’s 
Text, and Hebrews 1:8 has a footnote suggesting that the trans- 
lation in the text applying the term God to Christ may be otherwise 
rendered thus: ‘Or God is thy throne.’” 

He also points out that in 1 Cor. 15 the Greek word “psychical” 
is regularly translated “physical.” “The effect of the mistranslation 
is to encourage the belief that Paul ‘spiritualized’ the Resurrection, 
de-physicized it. The true emphasis of the Apostle is the contrast 
between Adam and the Fall on the one hand, and Christ and the 
Resurrection on the other.” 


A long review in Our Hope points out the same and other 
passages where the translation is offensive to conservative believers. 
The same is true of the lengthy and appreciative review of the 
RSV by Professor N. B. Stonehouse of the Westminster Theological 
Seminary. Although he agrees regarding the so-called “spurious” 
ending of Mark’s Gospel with the critics and says the RSV is “not 
to be cast aside as a Modernist work from which we can expect 
no profit,” there are “other characteristics which tell against its 
trustworthiness in a distressing fashion.” And he then gives two 
examples (why only two?) “of what appears to us a definitely 
Modernist tendency.” And he explains these examples by letting 
the cat out of the bag. Both examples, Rom. 9:5 and Jude 5, chal- 
lenge, in the first case, the scholarship and, in the second, “the 
ethics of the revisers”; (The Presbyterian Guardian, June 25). 
The entire article deserves careful reading. Let this paragraph 
suffice: “There can be no serious doubt that the revisers, in com- 
mon with the negative critics generally, reject the genuineness of 
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the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and assign them to a period 
long after the death of Paul, perhaps even to the second century. 
In keeping with their critical judgments, they might quite con- 
sistently allow that Jesus came to be referred to as God late in 
the first century, and yet hold that, when Paul wrote to the Romans 
about the middle of the first century, there was not such an explicit 
evaluation of Jesus as God.” For, as Dr. Stonehouse says, “All the 
scholars who determined the final form of the RSV belong to the 
Modernist camp.” 

The footnotes of the RSV are sprinkled profusely with “Some 
versions,” “Some ancient authorities insert,” and then omit it 
from the text. Conservative scholars have one standard of judg- 
ment and Liberals quite another in many such cases. This is 
perfectly evident in Dr. Moffatt’s translation of Matt. 1:16, where 
Joseph is called “the father of Jesus”! What a Conservative 
scholar thinks of Westcott and Hort’s text may be seen in The 
Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts, by Albert C. Clark 
(Oxford, 1914): “Nowhere is the falsity of the maxim ‘brevior 
lectio potior’ more evident than in the New Testament. The process 
has been one of contraction, not of expansion. The primitive text 
is the longest, not the shortest. If my analysis is sound, we are 
brought back to an archetype of the four Gospels in book form, 
which cannot be later than the middle of the second century. 
This archetype appears to have contained the passages which have 
been most seriously suspected by recent critics, e.g., the end of 
St. Mark and St. John 7:53—8:11.” 

But Clark’s study has been silently ignored, although the 
Times Literary Supplement stated in a two-column review: “No 
critic henceforth can refuse to take account of this book; and 
the worship of the ‘short text’ has had the rudest shock it has 
met with for years.” 

For all of the above reasons I still believe that the RSV bears 
the unmistakable marks of Liberalism. 


A Reply to Dr. Morrison 


The Presbyterian of June 27 touches on some remarks of 
Dr. Morrison, editor of the Christian Century, which should not 
remain unchallenged. Since the article of the Presbyterian is brief, 
we quote it in full. — 

“In The Christian Century for June 5, Dr. Morrison, the 
editor, makes this astonishing statement: ‘In the degree in which 
attention is focused upon the Bible as the authority, the authority 
of Christ is bound to be eclipsed. The Protestant mind has not 
allowed Christ to be the interpreter of the Bible; it has used 
the Bible as a legalistic and literalistic interpreter of Christ.’ Of 
course, every sane Protestant must admit that narrow and literal- 
istic interpretations of Scripture have been responsible for some 
of the divisions in the Protestant Church. That distresses many 
of us as it does Dr. Morrison. But Dr. Morrison’s discussion of 
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that point leads him on to startling lengths. His objection to the 
orthodox Protestant doctrine of the authority of Scripture is, 
apparently, that it gives to every man the privilege of private 
judgment. I had supposed that the liberal mind would glory in 
that. On the contrary, Dr. Morrison believes that we must lift our 
eyes to Christ, ‘asking him whether this is what he requires or 
whether it is consonant with his mind.’ It is proper for us to ask 
him how we come. to know Christ, or to know anything about 
Him; how we could ever have heard of Him or known anything 
about His will for us, if it had not been for the Bible; and espe-_ 
cially to put to him the question, What do you mean when you 
say we must let Christ ‘be the interpreter of the Bible?’ He criti- 
cizes Protestantism for insisting on the right of private interpreta- 
tion; but in saying that we should let Christ interpret the Book 
for us, he becomes the victim of a far more subjective method. 
For Protestantism posits the guidance and restraint of the Holy 
Spirit in our study of the Word. 

“Obviously, Dr. Morrison’s position is the logical sequel to his 
theory of inspiration and revelation. I am amazed to find him 
saying that ‘the Christian Church was in existence and had spread 
throughout the Roman Empire many years before a single book of 
the New Testament was written.’ The Epistles to the Thessalonians 
date from A.D. 52, and the Synoptic Gospels from A.D. 60—70. 
Not so ‘many years’ had passed; indeed, surprisingly few. But 
Dr. Morrison goes further: ‘No apostle, save Paul, wrote any 
part of the New Testament, so far as we know.’ Such a statement 
runs contrary to the evidence in the case. No one need doubt 
for a moment that Matthew and John wrote the books ascribed 
to them. Nor need any one doubt that the books ascribed to Luke 
and other non-apostolic writers are authentic. The evidence is 
abundant enough — even for 2 Peter. It is not so surprising, 
therefore, that Dr. Morrison, when he arbitrarily disqualifies the 
New Testament, must find another source of authority. But when 
he finds that source in Christ, I think we have the right to ask, 
What Christ?” 


Is the Bible Too Old-Fashioned? 


A little article in the Christian Herald for July, 1946, having 
the heading “Parents Beware!” by Helen Pierson Osgood, draws 
attention to the iniquitous efforts of certain teachers and educa- 
tors to eliminate the Bible from religious instruction. We re- 
print her article without alterations. 

“Sunday afternoons, they would tap on my front door and 
ask, ‘Please can we come in and look at the book of Bible pic- 
tures? And will you tell us the stories about them?’ There were 
many books for children in our library, but Mary and Johnny 
always asked for that one. It was hard; at first, for me to under- 
stand that. 
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“Now our Johnnies and Marys do not seem to be hearing 
Bible stories in our modern homes. And, to make matters worse, 
they are not hearing them in church school, either. I wonder if 
our Protestant parents really know what’s going on? 

“My own conclusions about all this were slow in crystallizing. 
I saw what was coming — saw this trend toward using the Bible 
as little as possible. I saw it first when I took some special 
courses in religious education in one of our outstanding divinity 
schools; I learned here, to my utter amazement, that many of 
the old Bible stories were definitely ‘taboo’—that they were 
‘unsuited to the child mind.’ Against my better judgment, I con- 
fess I accepted that, for I remembered the stories of Jonah and 
Daniel, and I recalled how as a child they had confused rather 
than informed me. (Of course, the manner in which they were 
told had something to do with that!) My teachers were ill pre- 
pared; they failed to answer my questions about Jonah and 
Daniel. 

“Soon, in my work at the church school, I heard parents 
criticize the lesson materials we were using, on the ground that 
they were ‘character-centered,’ instead of Bible-centered. They 
complained that the Bible stories that were being told were 
skipped over quickly, as though the teacher were on a rocking- 
horse, rocking furiously and getting nowhere. I heard some 
parents say they just weren’t interested in that sort of lesson, 
at all. 

“Then, after I had left the profession of religious education, 
I heard another criticism that made me wonder again. I called 
on Mrs. Jones to ask her why her little Mary had been absent 
from church school. A dozen little girls had graduated from the 
primary department in July, and all of them had enrolled in my 
junior department except Mary. Why was that? Mrs. Jones 
explained that her husband was a Roman Catholic; thanks to 
the divided church relationship of the home, Mary went to no 
church at all. She had not attended any church school since last 
winter. Reluctantly, Mrs. Jones admitted, ‘I guess Mary isn’t 
interested in your school. When I asked her about attending, 
she said, “Oh, Mother, I just don’t want to go. They never talk 
about God, Jesus, or the Bible. They only color pictures!”’ 

“I begged for another chance at Mary. I promised to see to it, 
personally, that there would be talk of God, Jesus, and the Bible. 
I went back to our Director of Religious Education and insisted 
that we discard the ‘new’ lessons which emphasized crayons 
above God. That was hard to do, for the Director told me frankly 
that she hoped to get God, Jesus, and the Bible out of our school 
curriculum within three years’ time. 

“The text assigned to our group was a book of folk tales. 
The first one dealt with Australia, and with the belief of the an- 
cient Australians concerning the origin of the earth. The second 
one dealt with Norway. The others with other countries. We 
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were expected to lead up gently to the Bible account of creation 
in Genesis, contrasting it always with these other accounts. The 
children were completely uninterested; they were too young to 
contrast such accounts, even if they had wanted to. 

“In my effort to hold their interest, I tried supplementing 
Bible material at the close of each lesson, The young man who 
taught another class of boys, the same age as my girls, was trying 
to do the same thing; he had his youngsters memorize a Psalm, 
with a little dramatization of its lines. After two Sundays he 
asked the children which part of the lesson they liked best, and 
as one they shouted, ‘The Bible!’ 

“My definite conclusions concerning the failures of the non- 
Biblical materials, however, came when I tried experimenting 
with these lessons in the first junior grade. I added to this course 
certain lessons of my own, built on the parables. 

“I was amazed at the ability of the children to grasp the 
meaning of the Bible story. When suddenly I asked them, ‘Shall 
we go on with these Bible lessons, or go back to the folk tales?’ 
their answer was a quick ‘We want the Bible.’ 

“Out of this experience, it seems plainer than plain to me 
that we need not less of the Bible, as some ‘religious educational’ 
experts seem to think, but more of it. Out of their own mouths 
the children call for a better choice of teaching materials. And 
the parents I have talked to agree with that, too! 


“What are we Protestants up to, anyway? Are we trying to 
educate children away from the Church? Isn’t it time we woke 
up? Am I right, or am I just old-fashioned and out of step?” 














Theological Observer 





Lutheran Union Movements in Germany. According to a re- 
port of President Petersen (Berlin), under date of Oct. 7, the pas- 
tors of the Saxon and Breslau Synods living in the Russian Zone 
have reached full agreement in the doctrine of conversion. It is 
presumed that the doctrinal discussions will be continued on the 
basis of a doctrinal statement drawn up by the now sainted Dr. Will- 
komm. In the Russian Zone only these two free churches come 
into consideration. In the British and American Zones the pas- 
tors of the Breslau and Saxon Free Church have held a number of 
conferences and have come to an agreement on all doctrinal points 
which formerly separated the two groups. Two meetings have 
also been conducted between the Saxon and Breslau pastors on 
the one hand and pastors of the Free Churches of Hermannsburg, 
Hannover, and Hessia on the other. These three synods have 33 
congregations and approximately 9,000 members. While in the 
first meeting at Hermannsburg held in July of last summer the 
divergence between the two groups was quite evident and centered 
in the principium cognoscendi, the second meeting held Oct. 1 and 2 
at Oesingen brought the groups much closer together. A United 
Lutheran Free Church can do much for the re-establishment of 
sound Lutheranism in large sections of the German Lutheran 
Church. 

Oberkirchenrat Bogner of Munich reports under date of Sept. 16 
that the Bruderrat of the Lutheran provincial or State churches met 
at Goettingen Sept. 12 and 13, at which meeting the following 
provincial churches were represented: Bavaria, Wuerttemberg, 
Hannover, Hamburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Braunschweig, Lippe, 
Luebeck. Thuringia, Saxony, Mecklenburg were not represented. 
For some time Bishop Meiser had worked toward an organization of 
a United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany. He is the 
chief opponent of the plan which would unite all State churches 
in one large Church of fellowship, known as the EKiD. He does 
not want to dissolve the EKiD, but sees in it only a federation 
of the various confessional State churches for co-operation in ex- 
ternals. (Cf. current volume in February issue.) The representa- 
tives of the various Lutheran provincial State churches decided at 
their recent meeting to work toward the organization of such a 
United Lutheran Church. We were glad to note that the repre- 
sentative of the Wuerttemberg State Church apparently was not 
ready to disavow this entire movement, although it seemed for a 
while that the Wuerttemberg Church was ready to support the 
idea of making the EKiD a new superunionistic Church. The 
plans for a Lutheran United Church were to be discussed thor- 
oughly at a meeting on Nov. 5—7, to be attended by 200 representa- 
tives of the various State churches. — Other items of interest of 
this meeting are: Every effort is being made to re-establish a 
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representative Lutheran journal, and the necessary preliminary 
steps were taken; Drs. Meiser, Lilje, Sommerlatt, and Ihmels were 
elected representatives for the meeting of Lutheran World Conven- 
tion (Lund, 1947); the Hilfswerk of the Missouri Synod was ac- 
knowledged with deep gratitude; a report of the progress in the 
union movement of the Lutheran Free Churches was submitted. — 
May God grant that this union movement bring the leaders of the 
Lutheran State churches back to the Lutheran Confessions and 
particularly become an instrument of re-vitalizing the Lutheran 
congregations. F. E. M. 


Concerning Inspiration.— Readers of the Lutheran Outlook 
will recall that in the August, 1946, issue of that journal an article 
appeared having the caption “The Baffling Problem of Inspiration.” 
The writer was the Rev. H. Carl Ladwig, an Augustana Synod 
pastor in Chicago, Ill. Since the doctrine of inspiration is one 
of the chief topics of discussion between Lutherans, we eagerly 
perused the article to see what new insights or viewpoints it 
might present. One thing soon becomes apparent to the reader: 
the author is not in sympathy with the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion that was taught by the Lutheran dogmaticians in the seven- 
teenth century. But if one leoks for new and solid arguments, 
one is doomed to disappointment. The writer does not intend 
to argue and demonstrate; he merely desires to show that in 
Germany warnings like one by Luthardt, which he quotes, have 
found a better hearing than is the case “in some branches of the 
Lutheran Church of America.” The bulk of the article, accordingly, 
consists of extracts from the writings of European theologians, 
buttressed somewhat by citations from articles that have appeared 
in the United States and added to here and there by remarks and 
evaluations of the author himself. The words of Luthardt sub- 
mitted near the beginning are beautiful: “To teach us the way 
of salvation and to work faith in the Lord Jesus Christ to be saved 
thereby, for that purpose was the Bible given to us, and that 
faith and salvation we are to seek in it — not all sorts of things 
for which it was not given and which we ought not to seek in it.” 
What Luthardt says is correctly held by Pastor Ladwig to include 
a warning. Is there anybody in the Lutheran Church of America 
who objects to that warning? If there is, we do not know of him. 
It is universally recognized that the quasi-magical use which 
some people make of the Scriptures, endeavoring, for instance, 
to foretell the future or obtain counsel by opening the Book at 
random and finding a forecast or directive in the passage which 
first meets their eye, is entirely unworthy of a Christian and a dese- 
cration of the Sacred Volume. Nor is there, as far as we know, 
anyone among the Lutherans of America who is a follower of 
the system of Scripture interpretation known as gematria (the 
study of the relative numerical value of words), practiced once 
upon a time by so enlightened a man as J. Reuchlin. Again, is 
there anyone in Lutheran circles of our country who reads the 
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Scriptures to obtain information on the nature of electricity, on 
atomic fission, on the distance from the equator to the poles, or 
on a possible substitute for gasoline when the present supply 
will be exhausted? The objective which Luthardt posits is the 
one we all have in mind when we search the Scriptures. It seems 
to us that Pastor Ladwig suspects the operation of tendencies which 
in reality do not exist among the Lutherans of our land. 

We have something similar in his quoting remarks of Wilhelm 
Vischer,.in which a famous utterance of Luther on the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures is incorporated. “Here,” says the Reformer, “you 
will find the swaddling clothes and the manger in which Christ 
lies and to which the angel points the shepherds. Simple and 
poor swaddling clothes they are, but precious is the treasure, Christ, 
which is lying in them.” Again, we ask, Where is there a Lutheran 
in the United States who denies that Luther was justified in speak- 
ing thus of the Old Testament? Everybody admits that the Old 
Testament narrative is simple, that what it relates often offends 
our haughty reason and makes “fools out of wise and clever 
people.” Why lead anybody to believe that there are Lutherans 
in America who take a different view? 

It is unfortunate that the article of Pastor Ladwig is not 
specific. Does he reject the inerrancy of the Scriptures or does 
he not? Is he willing to accept everything the Sacred Volume 
says, or will he give credence to those sections only that treat of 
Christ and His salvation? Does he bow to all the statements of 
the Scriptures in the latter sections, or is he there too differentiating 
between what appears essential and what appears unessential to 
him? Apparently he denies the inerrancy of the Bible, because 
he refuses to endorse the position of Dr. Fritz, who defended the 
teaching that the Scriptures are without error. (Cf. Lutheran 
Outlook, Vol. X, p. 150.) There is no clear-cut statement telling 
us where the author stands, except possibly those utterances of 
his in which he is hard on the seventeenth-century dogmaticians. 
“The theologians who come after the Reformer made no distinction 
in their Biblical studies between the human swaddling clothes and 
the divine Child. And soon the fervor of the Reformation faith in 
the Child had to be propped up by faith in the swaddling clothes, 
a ‘verbally’ inspired Book” — so says Pastor Ladwig. We believe 
that his words contain an exaggeration. It could easily be shown 
that the dogmaticians make the very distinction pointed to. What 
strikes us as strange in the sturdy old theologians like Quenstedt 
is rather their scholastic method of presentation, which our taste 
regards as wooden and tiresome. Their arguments and illustra- 
tions may not always have been happy. It must not be forgotten 
that they were writing in the fashion of their day, treating the 
questions that were live issues at the time. 

There is much more in the article on which we should like 
to comment, but space will not permit. Let us merely say in con- 
clusion, first, that what the Concorpia THEOLOGICAL MoNTHLY con- 
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tends for is the plenary inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures, 
with Christ at the center; secondly, that we hold the term “verbal 
inspiration,” though not occurring in the Scriptures themselves, is 
a proper designation of the inspiration through which the Bible 
was given and is based on what the Sacred Volume itself says 
on its origin; thirdly, that we are convinced the sacred writers 
were not “passive tools” or automatons when they wrote, because 
many a statement shows that the words they put down in writing 
expressed their own deepest feelings; and, fourthly, that on the 
psychology of the process of inspiration we, in the absence of 
instruction from God on that point, do not profess to have any 
knowledge beyond what has just been mentioned, believing that 
we are here dealing with a miracle of divine love, and that we 
deprecate any effort to explain the method of inspiration as 
unwarranted rationalizing. 

The September issue of the Lutheran Outlook contained a sym- 
posium on inspiration consisting of articles which were written as 
a reaction to the essay of Pastor Ladwig. A writer from the 
U.L.C.A. is not satisfied because “Pastor Ladwig does not clarify 
the crux of the problem, namely, the range of inspiration. Is every 
word in the Bible inspired? If this question is answered in the 
affirmative, then the inaccuracies in the Bible are also inspired.” 
He holds the Bible is guilty of inaccuracies. When he lists them, 
one sees the old familiar charges which have been refuted 
hundreds of times. A writer who presumably belongs to the 
American Lutheran Conference correctly states that there is no 
need of fighting straw men such as Pastor Ladwig has brought 
on the scene. A beautiful defense of the old position is sub- 
mitted by the Rev. H. T. F. Wittrock of Endicott, Wash., a mem- 
ber of the American Lutheran Church. In answer to those who 
wish to limit inspiration to the Scripture sections pertaining to 
Christ, he says: “Indeed, Christ is the Center of the Scriptures; 
the more He takes possession of us, the better we understand Holy 
Writ; but to separate Him from the written Word would be to 
open the doors of a most disastrous and subjective speculation, 
which Christ wouid certainly condemn. Did He ever censure 
the Jews for adhering too closely to the Old Testament Word? 
It is not the right use, but the abuse of the phrase ‘It is written’ 
that must be avoided.” A. 


Bishop Berggrav on the War Difficulties in Norway. — In 
a pamphlet entitled The Norwegian Church in Its International 
Setting (S.C. M. Press, 56 Bloomsbury St., W. C.1, London — 1s.) 
the Rt. Rev. Eivind Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo, Primate of the Nor- 
wegian Church, gives the history of the struggle which befell his 
Church and states some views concerning the future. We shall 
briefly summarize the contents. At first, in 1940, Norwegian Chris- 
tians did not think that the Church would become involved in the 
troubles caused by the invading Nazis. Soon, however, when things 
that were positively wrong were perpetrated, the Church had to 
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speak out. Justice was violated, and whoever preached the prin- 
ciples of the Bible had to state that divine principles were trans- 
gressed. The Nazis told the Church merely to preach the Gospel, 
but to the Norwegian pastors it became evident that the flagrant 
disregard of divine law on the part of the political enemy could not 
be ignored. The Norwegian clergy opposed the Nazis not for 
“national patriotic reasons, using religion as a pretext,” but in the 
defense of divine truth. All Christians, regardless of party, joined 
in the protests against the lawlessness of the Nazi government. 
A further factor was the attempt of the foreign usurpers to teach 
the children the Nazi ideology. Here the Church and the Christian 
parents had to take a decided stand in opposition, and they did so. 
In the crisis the churches became aware of the power of the Lu- 
theran Confessions. But disloyalty did not take on the form of 
bitterness against dissenters or people of non-Lutheran Christian 
connection. It is hoped that this relationship toward other churches 
may continue, and while the Lutheran Confessions must be clung 
to, this should not be done with any narrow-mindedness toward 
other Christian denominations. During the struggle there often 
came notes from other churches that were very heartening to 
Norwegian Lutherans. — 

These are the chief thoughts contained in this address of the 
bishop delivered in the great hall of King’s College, London Uni- 
versity. On the theology of the Norwegian leaders we are not in 
a position to pronounce; we are here dealing with the practical 
issues. One feels that these Norwegian Lutherans are caught in 
a state of tension. On the one hand, they are drawn by the tradi- 
tional loyalty to the Church of the Reformation and the grand Lu- 
theran Confessions. On the other hand, they feel they must not 
be isolationistic with respect to other denominations. The question 
arises whether such co-operation as they think of will not lead to 
a surrender of the grand heritage they have received in the Con- 
fessions of the Church. There is undoubtedly a way in which 
co-operation with other churches can be carried on without a denial 
of the truth and a turning away from the great teachings of our 
Church. But this way is narrow and beset with many difficulties. 
Whatever happens, we hope the Norwegian Lutherans will 
decide to put the truth above numbers and loyalty to Christ and 
His Word above human friendship and earthly fame. A. 


Religious Conditions in Russia.—In the Christian Century 
(Sept. 11, 1946) Dr. Ralph W. Sockman writes interestingly and in- 
formingly concerning religious conditions. Together with other 
American ministers, he visited Russia to ascertain at first hand 
the status of Christian churches in that country. Among them 
was Dr. L. D. Newton, president of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, who presented to Stalin a Bible “as from one Georgian to 
another.” Dr.Sockman reports that the commission traveled some 
five thousand miles in the U.S.S.R., visiting prominent church 
leaders in the chief cities, such as Archbishop Sergei of Odessa, 
Dr. Zhidkov, leader of the All-Union of Evangelicals and Baptists, 
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and such government officials as Mr. Karpov, of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, and Mr. Polyansky, of the “cults.” This latter classi- 
fication includes all religious bodies other than the Russian Ortho- 
dox, such as Jews, Lutherans, Baptists, Moslems, Buddhists, 
Seventh-Day Adventists, and Roman Catholics (“one can well 
imagine the irritation of the Vatican at being classified as a 
‘cult?”). There is no religious census in the U.S.S.R. But ac- 
cording to Mr. Karpov there are “many million” adherents of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, although “fewer than in 1917.” There 
are about 22,000 Orthodox churches in the U.S.S.R., and some of 
them have from 5,000 to 10,000 parishioners. Rural districts are 
more devoted to the traditional faith than are city dwellers. The 
Baptists claim about 300,000 baptized members and estimate their 
“adherents” at approximately 1,400,000. (Among these, however, 
as another authority suggests, there must be many Lutherans, 
who in the U.S.S.R. are not as favorably regarded as are the 
Baptists.) The Pentecostal group has been incorporated into the 
Union of Evangelicals and Baptists. On the first Sunday in Mos- 
cow the delegation of seven men divided its attendance between 
the Russian Orthodox cathedral and a Baptist church. The 
cathedral was so packed with standing worshipers that ushers 
were engaged in helping some people to make their way to the 
exits so that others could enter. The 4,000 or more worshipers 
were devout. The service consisted entirely of-ritual, with much 
choral accompaniment. The singing was magnificent. When the 
visitors left after an hour, queues of waiting worshipers were still 
at the doors. At the Baptist church there was a capacity crowd. 
In Leningrad and other cities the Americans also found filled 
churches. But, as Dr.Sockman adds: “From these few observa- 
tions, however, I do not feel justified in asserting that Russia is 
experiencing a religious revival. The churches are by no means 
as numerous as in America. Church towers do not dominate the 
skylines of Russian cities, except perhaps in Leningrad. Only a 
minority of the people attend public worship on Sundays. But 
it does seem that the fathers and mothers of Russia, who have 
lost 10,000,000 loved ones in the war, are seeking for comfort 
deeper than can be offered by economic formulas and five-year 
plans. Youth is abserit in the congregations. When this fact was 
called to the attention of Mr. Karpov, the government administrator, 
he explained that the Orthodox Church was losing its young 
people even before 1917. The reason he gave is that the Russian 
Orthodox tradition favors elderly clergy. ... The Russian people 
have no relish for young, active ministers, whom they suspect of 
being too worldly. This policy has militated against church pro- 
grams which would prove attractive to the young. Thus the 
Church has loosened its hold on its youth, who are now finding 
secular substitutes such as the official ‘Komsomol’ movement.” 
Despite this, as Dr.Sockman writes in conclusion, the churches 
are growing. Five new seminaries have been opened this past 
year. During the past three years the Orthodox Church has built 
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forty-seven new buildings in addition to reopening many old 
sanctuaries. The Church apparently is gaining prestige with the 
mature population. But the crucial problem for the Church in 
Russia is the winning of the generation that has grown up since 
1917. The government leaves all religious education to the Church 
and the home. What devout Russian parents may be doing in 
this regard the visitors could not discover, nor did they see any 
signs of Sunday schools or their equivalent. The Russian churches 
must rouse themselves. Toward that end they need strengthened 
leadership from within and closer co-operation from without. 
J.T. M. 


Some Catholics Become Protestant.— The Christian Herald 
of September contains an article which has the heading “But 
Catholics Do Turn Protestant.” The article was caused by the 
publicity given to the defection of prominent Protestants who 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith, such as member of the House 
of Representatives Clare Booth Luce and Senator Wagner. The 
casual reader might be led to entertain the opinion that here 
we are dealing with what_-is colloquially called “one-way traffic.” 
The Christian Herald, to establish the facts, addressed this letter 
to a representative group of Protestant clergymen: “Would you 
please give me the number of Roman Catholics you have received 
into the fellowship of your church during the last ten years of 
your ministry? We desire to use the information in answering 
the question that has been raised with Christian Herald, namely: 
Are there no Roman Catholic converts to the Protestant faith? Is 
this a one-way street? It is our purpose to print the names and 
churches of those who reply to this questionnaire, but not to print 
the specific answer of the minister nor the number that he gives us. 
We shall use only the total.” The names of the clergymen are 
printed from whom responses were received. They are 17 in 
number. Summarizing, the Christian Herald article states, “The 
total reported for the ten years is 515. In nearly every instance 
these clergymen state that absolutely no publicity is given when 
a Catholic is received into their fellowship; they are treated as 
Christians, transferring their membership, treated exactly as Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, etc., are treated. ... In only two 
instances was there an indication of special preaching that resulted 
in Catholics becoming Protestants. The regular consistent message 
and ministry of the Church led these 515 former Roman Catholics 
to become Protestants. They found that which satisfied their 
minds, fed their hearts, and nourished their souls, and they decided 
accordingly. Among the 515 are young people, those in middle 
life, and a few who are very old. They are a cross section of 
America and not a carefully selected group of notables. Only 
a few were in public life or wealthy One minister states that 
a former altar boy whom he received after preparing for and 
practicing law decided to enter the ministry. Graduating from 
the theological seminary last June, he is now a successful minister. 
A midwest preacher says, ‘We receive some at almost every monthly 
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membership reception. It is a profound conclusion of mine that 
there is a rather large movement away from Catholicism toward the 
Protestant Church. Of the 340 weddings I have had this year 
I believe that 40 of them have been Catholics who will by this 
act be excluded from the Roman Catholic fellowship.’” We are 
certain that there are many of our pastors whose records will 
show that former Roman Catholics were won for the faith of 
the Reformation. A. 


Consubstantiation Again. —In spite of all efforts of Lutheran 
writers, the charge appears again and again that the Lutheran 
Church teaches consubstantiation. The latest offender in this 
field whom we have seen is a writer in the Watchman-Examiner. 
In the issue of that paper for July 25, 1946, he discusses the Lord’s 
Supper, and in the course of his remarks he says: “The Lutheran 
Church in its doctrine of consubstantiation makes the claim of 
‘the actual substantial presence and combination of the body of 
Christ with the bread and wine of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper.’” It would be interesting to ascertain where the writer 


obtained the description of the Lutheran teaching on the Lord’s 
Supper which is marked off by single quotes. Whether his con- 
ception of what the Lutheran Church teaches on the Lord’s Supper 
is correct or not, it is difficult to say. But he ought to know that 
the Lutherans definitely repudiate the teaching of consubstantiation. 
The Standard Dictionary defines consubstantiation as “The theory 


of the substantial union of the body and blood of our Lord with 
the bread and wine after their consecration in the Eucharist,” and 
it adds that this theory is “erroneously applied to the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Real Presence, the theologians of that communion 
having uniformly denied that any change occurs in the elements.” 
(Ed. of 1920.) A. 


Modernism Still Rampant in Theological Schools. — Ernest 
Gordon, in his special department “A Survey of Religious Life 
and Thought,” in the Sunday School Times (September 14, 1946) 
calls attention to the fact that Modernism is still rampant in theo- 
logical seminaries. He writes: “Dr. Clarence T. Craig of the 
School of Theology, Oberlin, one of the translators of the new 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, has been granted 
leave from his seminary to interpret the work of the Bible trans- 
lation committee to outstanding church gatherings, summer con- 
ferences, national denominational meetings, and the like. In 
Christendom, early in 1946, he sets forth his religious opinions. 
He does not believe in the pre-existence of Christ. This is 
‘mythological presentation.’ “The essence of New Testament Chris- 
tology is not to be found in the myths of a pre-existent heavenly 
being,’ that is, a Word existing in the beginning with God, a 
Lamb slain before the foundation of the world. ‘Why,’ he asks, 
‘should the myths employed in the New Testament ever have been 
taken over by reasoned theology?’ Of the supernatural birth of 
Jesus he thinks [just] as little—they are ‘late stories (italics in 
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text) preserved in Matthew and Luke.’” The revisers of the 
Standard Version, many of them outspoken Liberals, on the whole, 
interpreted the Greek text quite faithfully. But does not perhaps 
the Liberalism of Craig and others explain the wrong reading of 
the Revised Standard Version, Rom.9:5: “. ..to them belong the 
patriarchs, and of their race, according to the flesh, is the Christ. 
God who is over all be blessed forever’? The placing of the 
period after Christ makes a radical difference in the sense of the 
statement and is altogether at variance with what the Greek words 
say. But the reading is in agreement with what liberal Professor 
Craig thinks of Christ.— Again, Dr.Gordon writes: “The de- 
nominational machines engage in great money-raising drives for 
‘Christian education’ and then turn their Christian colleges over to 
teachers who are anything but Christian in their beliefs. Crozer 
Quarterly, organ of Baptist Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa., [is] 
a supposedly Christian seminary, yet in its number of January, 
1946 (page 20), [there] is an article by Dr. Vergilius Ferm in 
which he says: ‘Whether Jesus ever lived is an historical question 
that is interesting, but it is not fundamental to ideal religion or 
ideal values. At best the historical founder of historical Chris- 
tianity must be said to have been a medium rather than an origi- 
nator. Who is Dr.Ferm? He is professor in philosophy in that 
fine old Presbyterian church college in Wooster, Ohio. He says 
of himself: ‘I have come to see him [Christ] in terms of oceanic 


values rather than as confined to a particular stream of thought 
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or practice.’” This modernistic pronouncement on Christ does not 
differ fundamentally from the pagan pronouncements of Nazi 
Rosenberg, and yet Nazi Rosenberg was condemned in theological 
circles in our country as a heathen, while Modernist Ferm is still 
regarded as a Christian professor. We hold no brief for Nazi 
Rosenberg, but neither should the paganism of Modernist Ferm 
be called Christian. J.T. M. 


Dr. John R. Sampey Passes On.— The Watchman-Examiner 
(Aug. 29, 1946) reports under this heading the death of Dr. Sampey, 
president emeritus of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
who has become well known also outside Baptist circles. He 
died on Aug.19, having attained the mature age of eighty-two 
years. The article says of him: “For fifty-eight years he served 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, first as professor and 
then as president, retiring three years ago because of ill health. 
Dr. Sampey was born a minister’s son, was graduated from Howard 
College, was ordained in 1885, became an instructor at Southern 
Seminary that same year, and was professor of Old Testament 
interpretation, 1892—1943. A man of broad religious sympathies 
and keen spiritual insight, Dr. Sampey attended the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences on Faith and Order, speaking there as a- 
Baptist with ecumenical conviction, while at the same time refusing 
to submerge the Baptist witness in becoming a permanent minority 
by joining the then projected World Council of Churches or in 
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any way committing the Southern Baptist Convention to the 
fiction of organic church union. Wise in his knowledge of eccle- 
siastical assumptions, he bore his witness but retained his free- 
dom, setting all Baptists a worthy example. Other services ren- 
dered by Dr.Sampey were that of chairman of the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee, 1921—1922; member of the 
revision committee concerned with the American Standard Bible; 
president of the Southern Baptist Convention; and an officer in 
the Baptist World Alliance.” In a personal interview with the 
writer, some years ago, Dr. Sampey remarked with emphasis that 
in this time of radical changing thought in theology it is the fore- 
most duty of all evangelical church leaders to guard the twofold 
heritage of the Lutheran Reformation, the sola Scriptura and the 
sola gratia. . J.T. M. 


Copts and Moslems in Egypt.—In a lengthy report in the 
Calvin Forum (August-September, 1946), from which we can 
quote only a small part, Egbert Lubbers, of the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo, says: “The religious situation in Egypt is char- 
acterized by a number of distinct cleavages. The Moslems are 
in the vast majority and number about twelve millions at present. 
There are perhaps forty thousand Protestant Christians in Egypt, 
all except a few of whom are converts from Coptic Christianity 
and most of whom have been gained for Protestantism by the 
efforts of the American Mission of the United Presbyterian Church. 
The converts follow the pattern of the mother church and are 
genuinely conservative and evangelical. Converts from Moham- 
medanism to Protestantism are so few that one can count them 
on the fingers of both hands. At one time missionary strategy 
here centered about the hope that if the Coptic Church could be 
revived and Protestantized, the Christian Gospel would eventually 
penetrate the Mohammedan masses by domestic missionary tac- 
tics. This expectation has now proved to be unfounded after more 
than sixty years of missionary activity in Egypt. The Coptic 
Church has not been evangelized, and missionary efforts have 
been compelled to proceed with the founding of an entirely new 
church organization. Missionary contacts with Moslems have been 
most easily engineered by and through educational institutions. 
However, strict government control over foreign educational en- 
deavor has cut the amount and often the quality of definitely evan- 
gelical religious training down to the bare minimum. Almost 
every missionary school can testify to some battle royal which has 
taken place because of Moslems being exposed to classes in the 
Christian religion or being required to attend chapel exercises. 
Any forecaster of possible governmental action in the field of the 
missionary educational enterprise can safely predict that the situ- 
ation will become even tighter in the future. Then, too, there 
are the million and a half Coptic Christians who have survived 
centuries of persecution and whose Christianity has changed little 
since the days of Justinian. The Copts appear on the whole to be 
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better educated than the Moslems, and a much greater percentage 
of them occupy important positions in the commercial and in- 
dustrial world. However, constant social and economic pressure — 
not to say political—is wearing thin the Coptic convictions of 
many; in fact, it is said that annually more than five hundred 
Copts become Moslems, which transformation, it must be remem- 
bered, requires a change in registration with the governmental 
religious courts. Finally, there is a virtual babel of smaller 
Christian groups in Egypt: the Armenian Church, the Greek 
Orthodox Church, the Church of England, the Syrian Church, and 
the Roman Catholic Church, not to mention others.” <A rather 
outstanding religious event, which according to the report took 
place last summer, was the election of Anba Yussab, a Coptic 
monk, as patriarch of the Coptic Church, he being the 115th suc- 
cessor of St. Mark, the Evangelist. Anba Yussab took part in the 
anointing ceremony of Hailie Selassie at the latter’s coronation 
as king of kings in Ethiopia. The report closes with the following 
remarks on “Sects and the Gospel”: “There never seems to be 
a surcease of new religious movements in the Middle East. This 
time a Dr.Selim Dahish, a 34-year-old Assyrian mystic turned 
prophet, who is now meditating somewhere in the hot, dusty desert 
of northern Iraq, expects to descend upon the religious diversity 
of the New East with a brand-new gospel of the brotherhood of 
all mankind. With this he seeks to unite Moslems, Jews, and 
Christians into a single cult. One of his disciples puts it thus: 
‘All we seek is to make Christians better Christians, Moslems 
better Mohammedans, and Jews more devout observers of the 
laws of Moses. In this way the world will be a better place in 
which to live.’ The prophet appears to be just another fakir under | 
a slightly different cloak. He claims the usual occult powers and 
has undergone typical fakir experiences of being buried in a steel 
vault for days in a river — in his case, in the river Seine in France, 
for six days. The Near East is arid in more ways than one. What 
is needed in these parts is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, pure and 
simple, which is a big order. for both Christian educational and 
missionary institutions out here. It is only too easy to make one- 
self merely an emissary of good will instead of an ambassador of 
Jesus Christ.” J.T. M. 


Aid to Nonpublic Schools. — The debate on this subject will 
not cease. A dispatch of R. N.S. brings information that is perti- 
nent. Coming from Washington, D.C., it reports thus: 

“A new federal aid-to-education bill, disposition of which 
undoubtedly will entail much discussion in the next Congress, 
was introduced in the closing days of the 79th Congress by Senator 
James E. Murray (D.-Mont.), with Senators Claude Pepper (D.- 
Fla.) and Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.) as co-sponsors. The bill, 
S. 2499, is designed to establish a new national policy on education, 
and under its terms federal funds for education would be made 
available to nonpublic as well as public schools: There have been 
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federal aid-to-education bills introduced in virtually every session 
of Congress in the past decade, but the stumbling block which 
prevented passage of these bills was the provision for aid to 
parochial and private schools. 

“Senator Murray could not be reached for a statement on the 
comprehensive, 36-page bill, which was referred to the Senate 
committee on education and labor, of which Murray himself is 
chairman. However, on introducing the bill, he made the follow- 
ing statement: ‘We, in America, must re-examine our entire atti- 
tude in relation to the problems of education. In the new world 
we are entering, we must dedicate ourselves to the building of an 
educational system that will be a genuine force in strengthening 
our democratic institutions and providing an example for the 
rest of the world. A new and bolder approach with respect to 
federal aid to education seems to be in order. We need a program 
based upon the recognition that an expanded educational system 
is a prerequisite to a sound and intelligent electorate and to the 
creation of an economy of full employment and full production. 
We need a program so broad and so challenging that it will inspire 
the united support of all groups who are truly interested in raising 
American educational standards for all our citizens and improving 
the general social and economic life in our country. In the past 
we have studied on a piecemeal basis the problem of federal aid 
to education. The education development bill (Murray’s bill), on 
the other hand, approaches the problem as a whole. This bill deals 
with four types of federal aid: First, general equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities; second, scholarships and fellowships; third, 
planning and construction of school buildings; and, fourth, camping 
programs. The bill assumes that the federal government must 
finance an important share of the needed improvement, but it does 
not propose to let the States sit back while the federal government 
takes over their job. Laggard States must make more effort than 
they have made in the past. All States must continue to do their 
share. Funds are to be distributed among the States not merely on 
the basis of population, but also in accordance with the financial 
need of each State. The bill also sets forth certain standards which 
the States are expected to meet in order to qualify for federal aid. 
These standards, along with other important aspects of the measure, 
are described in detail in the explanation of the bill which I filed 
earlier today. The measure has been drafted in close consultation 
with all the professional groups in education and many others 
which have a special interest in this field. The almost unanimous 
reaction to the preliminary outline of the bill was that, for the 
first time, it would focus public attention upon the true scope of 
the educational problem. The bill has been introduced at this time 
mainly for the purpose of stimulating study and constructive 
discussion during the coming five months. Many important details 
still remain to be worked out. Many controversial issues are still 
to be resolved. It is our hope to have a redrafted bill ready for 
introduction at the beginning of the next Congress. With such 
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a bill as a basis for study it seems to me that the education and 
labor committee might well undertake at that time a comprehensive 
review of the entire educational situation.’ ” 

The dangers lurking in a course which makes state financial 
support available for private schools has often been pointed out 
in this journal. A. 


Adherence to the Old Doctrines Sponsored in Southern Pres- 
byterian Circles.— An R. N.S. dispatch from Montreat, N. C., 
reports: 

“Proposed plans to merge the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. and the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (Southern) were 
condemned by some 200 members of the latter denomination meet- 
ing here as supporters of the Southern Presbyterian Journal’s 
Continuing Church Committee. The delegates came from 15 synods 
of the Church’s General Assembly. The conference was ‘designed 
solely to preserve the Southern Presbyterian Church in purity and 
power and in opposition to union with the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A.,’ according to Dr. John R. Richardson, of Spartan- 
burg, S.C., chairman of the program committee. Although the 
findings committee reported that creedal differences ‘do not appear 
significant,’ it asserted that there ‘is manifestly a radical difference 
in viewpoints in the two Churches as to the interpretation and 
administration of the standards.’ ‘We remain opposed at present 
to organic union with the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., because 
doctrinal differences present a serious obstacle,’ the findings com- 
mittee also declared. 

“The committee passed the following resolution in regard to 
church property: ‘Recalling that when our Church came into 
existence, congregations, presbyteries, and synods exercised the 
right of self-determination with regard to their property, therefore 
we stand unequivocally on this principle, believing it to be con- 
sistent with the best in our Presbyterian traditions.’ ” 


A Sensible Statement by a British Methodist on Control of 
Atomic Energy. — R. N.S. publishes the following item: A state- 
ment of policy by churches in regard to atomic energy control 
is impossible at this time, Dr. R. Newton Flew declared here in his 
presidential address to the annual conference of the Methodist 
Church in Great Britain. “The churches,” he said, “are forced 
to recognize that they are no more competent in this field than 
any other group of citizens, and that the possibilities of control 
depend on technical knowledge unavailable to the public, and 
are dependent most of all on the realities of the international 
situation.” Dr. Flew declared that the Lilienthal report on atomic 
energy control was “the most hopeful and practical statement 
known to me.” Asserting that Hiroshima and Nagasaki have 
“given the Church an uneasy conscience and to all of us a new 
fear,” the Methodist leader said this was the first year in which 
mankind has been fully equipped with the power of self-destruc- 
tion. “It is our shame, and the common shame of humanity,” he 
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continued, “that the first use of this unleashed power was in the 
crude form of a bomb. That is how the greatest nations are using 
God’s gift. We want the atomic bomb and indiscriminate bombing 
to be banned, but most of all we want war to be banned.” A. 


The Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Held in Philadelphia in September, this convention received an 
enormous amount of publicity. There were certain features that 
had special publicity value, such as the visit of Dr. Fisher, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the convention, and the election of 
former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts as the chairman 
of the House of Deputies. A new presiding bishop was elected, 
Bishop H. K. Sherrill. There were two topics that were discussed 
a great deal in connection with the convention and on which the 
body had to take action. One was the movement in favor of union 
with the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. (Northern Presbyterians). 
The other was the question of new “legislation” on the marriage 
of divorced persons. Concerning the union movement the con- 
vention voted that negotiations should be continued and that both 
bodies concerned should set forth what they believe to be the 
essential requirements for uniting. The “proposed basis of union” 
worked out by a joint committee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. was not adopted. 
It had been sponsored by the majority of the Episcopalian delega- 
tion, but there was a vigorous minority opposing the report. The 
Living Church writes editorially concerning the “proposed basis”: 
“As a document of historical interest and importance it remains 
significant. But the important thing is that while this particular 
avenue of approach to the Presbyterians is closed, the approach 
itself remains open. It is to be hoped that, with the air cleared, 
discussions may proceed in an atmosphere of complete frankness 
and understanding. It must by now be clear to the whole Church 
that no approach to unity can be made on the basis of a scant 
majority. Unless the negotiating commission itself can make a 
unanimous report to the Church, it cannot sufficiently command 
the confidence of the Church to win the endorsement of General 
Convention.” The new regulations pertaining to marriage are 
commented on elsewhere in this issue. The budget accepted for 
1947 is $3,386,887. In China a new missionary district is to be 
opened, and in Central America mission work is to be increased. 
Bishops are to retire at 72. A motion to have all clergymen retire 
at that age did not succeed. A. 


Mixed Marriages Criticized. — Chief Justice J. C. McRuer of 
the Ontario Supreme Court made an important statement on this 
subject in a meeting of the General Council of the United Church 
of Canada. A report dealing with the topic of mixed marriages 
was under discussion,-and in it tHere occurred a section con- 
demning conditions imposed by the Roman Catholic Church on 
mixed marriages. The Chief Justice made it very plain that he 
was not speaking from the point of view of a religious partisan. 
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He stated that he had the highest respect for the religious views 
of other faiths, and particularly those of the Roman Catholic 
people. But he asserted that he had to criticize the Protestant 
for surrendering his faith to that of the Roman Catholic in the 
case of a mixed marriage. It is a view that cannot be voiced 
too often. Ministers should frequently warn their people against 
the evils of mixed marriages and against the complete surrender 
insisted on by the Roman Catholic Church when such marriages 
take place. A. 


Is There Religious Liberty in South America? — Dr. Everett 
Gill, Jr., a member of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, recently spent fourteen months in South 
America acquainting himself with conditions in that continent. 
Speaking of religious liberty, he says that most American countries 
according to their constitutions sponsor the right to worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of one’s own conscience and to propagate 
the religious convictions which one holds, but according to his 
observation this freedom is in reality often merely found on paper. 
He stated that in Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, and in some other countries 
full religious freedom is found. If there is any interference with 
one’s religious liberty, it is, as he avers, “usually due to ecclesiastical 
pressure.” In Argentina he found that street preaching is per- 
mitted. He lamented, however, that there is much indifference to 
religion and a great deal of agnosticism in that country. Dr. Gill 
reports that there are at present 210 Southern Baptist mission- 
aries in 7 South American countries, about one thousand Baptist 
churches, 100,000 church members, and 12 large church-supported 
schools, most of the latter in Brazil. The Baptists of Brazil carry 
on their work chiefly in the coastal areas, because the inland 
towns and villages are in many instances inaccessible. A. 


Charges Polish Chaplains Seizing Lutheran Churches. — 
A number of Lutheran churches in former German-occupied areas 
of Poland have been requisitioned by Roman Catholic Polish army 
chaplains, the Rev. Stewart Herman, American official of the 
World Council of Churches, charged at Geneva. He said the 
churches were seized ostensibly to satisfy troop requirements, but 
were subsequently converted to civilian use by Catholics. One of 
the largest Protestant churches in Silesia — Breslau’s St. Elizabeth 
Lutheran — has been seized in this manner, according to Mr. Her- 
man. He quoted a report from an official of the Breslau church, 
who said the seizure was a “decisive blow against Silesian Lu- 
theranism and is part of a campaign to make Silesia Roman 
Catholic by force, if necessary.”—The Religious Digest, Oc- 
tober, 1946. 


Book Depository Closes.— The Lutheran Book Depository in 
New York shipped its 1,022,763d volume recently. Then it closed 
office. Established in 1943, the depository has functioned as an 
activity of the Lutheran Commission for Prisoners of War. In two 
years and nine months it has distributed 263,887 volumes to 
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prisoners-of-war camps in the United States and Canada; 755,190 
to 94 chaplains overseas; 891 to prisoners-of-war pastors in France, 
London, and Egypt; and 2,795 to Hilfswerk, relief agency of the 
German Evangelical Church. In July 2,795 books were sent to 
Hilfswerk and 28,600 volumes to 40 chaplains abroad. Although 
the depository has closed, Director Louis Sanjek will continue 
to fill individual requests. He points out that over 500,000 German 
war prisoners remain in England and over a million in France. 
Conditions are illustrated by a recent request from a camp housing 
1,200 prisoners. The chaplain in charge reported that only four 
German Bibles and 25 New Testaments were available for the 
entire group. — The Lutheran, Sept. 11, 1946. 

Baha’is Preparing to Invade Western Europe. — Recently Wil- 
mette, Ill., witnessed a meeting of the National Baha’i Assembly. 
Among the resolutions which were passed at the conference is one 
to the effect that the body will soon begin educational religious 
activities in ten countries of Western Europe. The intention is to 
establish centers in the capitals of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. These religionists do not intend to lose any time in carrying 
out their endeavors. Two workers have left for Europe, one for 
Norway, the other for Geneva. The Baha’is represent a strange 
syncretistic cult which originated in Persia. 


Oxford Joint Statement of Christians and Jews. — Several 
months ago an international conference of Christians and Jews 
was held at Oxford, England. The Christian group consisted of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. The attempt was made to find 
common ground for all to stand on in this world crisis. The fol- 
lowing statement, coming via R. N. S., was adopted: 

I. As Christians and Jews, while recognizing the important 
religious differences between us, we affirm on the basis of divine 
revelation that the dignity, rights, and duties of man derive from 
his creation by God and his relation to God. 

“We acknowledge God as the Creator and Lord of the universe, 
and as the Father of all human beings; we see in their relation 
to God the bond which unites them, even amid division and conflict, 
and in Him the authority to which all are subject. Moreover, we 
find the basic motive for ethical conduct in man’s response to 
God as He makes Himself known in His wisdom and goodness. 

“By the will of God in creation man is both an individual and 
a member of society, so that both individuals and communities owe 
cbedience to His rule. Moreover, there is true community only 
where there is full personal life, and vice versa. 

“II. Therefore: 

“(a) We acknowledge the authority of the moral principles 
which are implicit in the nature of man in virtue of his relation 
to God and of his qualities as a rational, moral, and social being. 
From these it follows that it is the duty of men to respect in 
others the right to: — 
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“(1) Life. Since each human being is the child of God and 
has special value in His sight as an individual, his life must be 
respected and preserved. At the same time, he must similarly 
respect the life of his fellow man and is under obligation to 
promote his good. 

“(2) Liberty. The responsibility which falls upon man as 
a child and servant of God involves the necessity for freedom. 
He must therefore be given opportunity for the free exercise of 
the spiritual and moral powers entrusted to him. Life in organized 
society makes demands and entails restrictions upon the individual, 
but the fundamental principles of liberty alike for the individual 
and community may never be sacrificed. 

“(3) Personal Dignity. Each individual possesses worth as 
a person and must treat others as such, while other persons and. 
the community must accord similar treatment to him. This prin- 
ciple involves recognition of his status as a member of society 
with a contribution to make to the whole, and is opposed to dis- 
crimination on grounds of color, race, or creed. 

“(b) We repudiate both the individualism which would make 
a man a law unto himself and the totalitarianism which would 
subordinate and sacrifice all other values to race, nation, state, 
class, or party. Against the first, we claim that only as a man 
accepts himself from God and all his life as under God can he 
truly live. Against the second we affirm that all human institutions 
stand under God’s rule and judgment and that none may usurp 
the loyalty which is due to Him alone. 


“TII. Rights are exercised and duties discharged in a world 
which includes things as well as persons. Here we would maintain 
the following principles: 

“(1) Things must be subordinated to persons, and property 
rights should always be secondary to considerations of human 
welfare and social justice. 

“(2) Nature is to be respected and not merely exploited. 
It is a revelation of God and a sphere of His purpose: man may 
not squander its bounty and must show due regard for its beauty. 

“IV. The right attitude of a community to its members, of 
persons to persons, and of persons to things, cannot be fully achieved 
without the recognition, alike by the individual and by the com- 
munity, of God and of the relation of man and nature to Him. 

“Corporate recognition of God will include, in addition to 
the moral obligation of society, all that comes within the compass 
of worship. 

“Divided as we are in the forms of public worship, we are 
united in affirming the value of it and the need to participate in 
it if a right human order is to be achieved. Religious communities 
have therefore the right to exist and also the right to their own 
freedom of activity. Without the recognition of this right the 
political community is impoverished. 
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“V. The moral law which is rooted in God and implanted in 
man’s nature is binding, not only upon individuals, but also upon 
society in all its groupings. 

“(1) Within the state there should be respect for the family, 
freedom for a rich and varied group life; above the state is the 
will of God as manifest in the universal moral law. 

“(2) Society is pre-eminently the sphere of justice, by which 
the relationships between individuals are so ordered that each may 
perform his duties and be assured of his rights. This can be 
achieved only under some form of government which recognizes 
the social, political, and religious rights and responsibilities of 
individuals and groups. 

“(3) Society is equally under an obligation to use all its 
resources for the welfare of all its members. That implies educa- 
tion, adequate provision against want, opportunity of service and 
conditions which will enable every individual to be at home in 
the community and every community to be at home in the larger 
human society. 

“VI. Man’s recognition of himself and of his neighbor as chil- 
dren of God should issue in a charity and righteousness which, 
while but imperfectly embodied in the forms and laws of organized 
society, work constantly to, transform them into an ever more 
adequate expression. We therefore, Christians and Jews alike, 
call upon all who share the religious convictions and the ethical 
standards here set out to co-operate for the realization of this ideal.” 

As was to be expected, the statement places itself on the 
religion of naturalism, not on that of the New Testament or the 
Bible in general. What we have here is recognition of the natural 
knowledge of God, but not of the saving knowledge which comes 
in the message of Jesus our Redeemer. 


Brief Items. — An interesting poll was taken recently in which 
questions were submitted to 250,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor United Auto Workers’ Union. They were 
asked what they considered the best safeguards to world peace. 
A number of answers were given. Those that ranked highest 
advocated “return to religion,’ “tolerance,” and “better under- 
standing among men.” — Exchange. 

England mourns the death of Sir James Jeans, which occurred 
in September. He was one of the most famous astronomers and 
physicists of our century. In religious circles he was known as 
a person who emphasized the existence of God and opposed the 
mechanistic views of Spencer and his followers. At various times 
he was invited to address religious audiences. 

Great Britain lost a well-known Bible scholar in the person 
of A. C. Deane, Canon of Windsor, who recently died, 76 years old. 
In our country he is probably best known by his book How to 
Understand the Gospels, issued in 1929 and published by Harper 
and Brothers. 
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The first-week-of-September headlines in the Catholic press 
proclaim that more than 2,700,000 will enroll for Catholic education 
this fall — 2,125,000 in elementary schools, 430,000 in high schools, 
180,000 in colleges and universities, 22,000 in seminaries and 11,000’ 
in teachers’ colleges. — (America.) 

America, the Catholic weekly, reports that a new general 
of the Jesuit Order has been elected, Father John Baptist Janssens, 
a Belgian scholar, teacher of Law at Louvain and Tronchiennes. 
The former Superior General of the Order, Vladimir Ledochowski, 
died in 1942; the election of a new general had been unprece- 
dentedly postponed for three years by the war and its unsettled 
European aftermath. 

With disgust we read the report in the daily press of 
a minister praying on the steps of Borough Hall in Brooklyn for 
the victory of “the Bums.” A former chaplain, writing in the 
Christian Century, is led by this folly to remark that he is brought 
to the conclusion “that preaching in modern America is super- 
ficial, unstable, and evanescent, lacking in timelessness and pro- 
fundity.” One is reminded of a recent report that Protestant 
churches in Brooklyn are sharply on the decline; only the 
Lutherans and Negro churches are said to have made progress. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service.—In Germany 
religious youth organizations are said to be the strongest ones 


of all endeavors of that nature and to have an enrollment totaling 
more than 473,000. Observers hold that here we have a hopeful sign. 

A new translation of the Bible into French is being planned 
in Paris under the auspices of Dominican monks. Each book 
will be published as it is completed. The project is expected to 
take ten years. 

On October 1 the steamship Marine Lynx with 400 Protestant 
missionaries on board, who were bound for the Orient, sailed from 
San Francisco. The departure, originally scheduled for Septem- 
ber 11, had to be postponed on account of the maritime strike. 
A number of our own men and women were among those who 
left on that ship. 

Protestants in Austria, so a dispatch from Vienna announces, 
are planning to establish a new theological seminary in that -city. 
Twenty-five displaced pastors from Yugoslavia and Romania have 
received permission to remain in Austria, where they will be 
placed in charge of vacant pastorates. 

From Little Rock comes the news that Arkansas Baptist leaders 
have suggested that their denomination take steps soon toward the 
establishment of parochial schools. This is certainly remarkable. 

In France a Gallup poll was conducted which showed that 
65 per cent of the people who were asked stated that they believe 
in religion, while 32 per cent averred that they are non-believers, 
and 3 per cent said they had no opinion. Unbelief is stronger in 
the cities than in the rural areas. “Those who said they believed, 
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attributed their faith to education, philosophical reflection, anguish 
about the unknown, and a desire for perfection and purity. 
Unbelievers laid their atheism or agnosticism to education, tempera- 
ment, philosophical reflection, and ‘deception by the Church in 
certain material aspects.’ ” 

An alarming note comes from Northern Ireland. A dispatch 
from Belfast says that Irish Catholics are making a strong effort 
to win the population to their standards. A visitor stated that 
“Protestant young people are frequenting Catholic dances and 
Sunday shows, mixed marriages are increasing, and Protestant 
parents are allowing their children to attend Catholic schools.” 

Concerning evacuees, the intention of the military authorities 
in Central Europe had been that German people in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Romania who were expelled and 
driven to Germany should be settled in neighborhoods where 
their own religion was the prevalent one. This plan has not always 
been followed; often, undoubtedly, it could not be adhered to, and 
as a result there is much confusion and anguish of heart; for 
instance, Southern Bavaria, almost exclusively Catholic, now has 
been given 250,000 Protestant refugees from Silesia. Everybody 
can himself see what difficulties are bound to arise as a result. 

At a meeting in Montreal of the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada approval in principle was given to the view 
that the Church should support civil marriages. This is com- 
mendable. It may have been motivated by opposition to the 
Roman Catholic position that marriage is a Sacrament which can 
be performed only by a priest of the Church. At the same time, 
Christian leaders should not fail to point out to the members 
of their churches that it certainly is proper that marriages should 
be solemnized with the Word of God and prayer. 

When UNRRA will cease its work, Church World Service 
(CWS), the joint Protestant Relief and Reconstruction Agency will 
have to increase its efforts enormously. Experts hold that three 
times as many supplies will have to be sent as are being furnished 
now. Officials seem to be on the alert and are contemplating acquir- 
ing two more warehouses. 

The young people that represent the Youth for Christ Move- 
ment are certainly an ambitious set. Their latest plan is to send 
five evangelists to the British Isles with the avowed intention of 
winning one million British young people for their cause. One 
fears that the famous statement saying that more heat than light 
is manifested here has its application. 

In Canada the General Synod of the Church of England has 
voted changes in the Book of Common Prayer. For instance, in 
the form for Baptism, concerning the words “forasmuch as all men 
are conceived and born in original sin,” which have been criticized, 
it was resolved to substitute for them the words “seeing that all 
men of their own nature are inclined to evil.” The substitution is 
not mandatory. 
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In Poland there are still some Old Catholics. A little sect 
calling itself the Old Catholic Church was founded in 1870 by 
people who refused to accept the dogma of papal infallibility. 
Recently they merged with another nonconforming Roman Catholic 
group known as the Mariaviten Church, who separated from regular 
Roman Catholicism because they followed visions of Mother Mary 
allegedly seen by a nun. 


The Methodist Church is reporting tremendous gains. Last 
year more than 800,000 new members were received into that church 
body by profession of faith or letter of transfer. This news is 
based on a statement by Bishop Charles C. Selecman of Dallas, Tex. 


The Egyptian government is requested by an Interfaith Com- 
mittee to grant full religious freedom to the inhabitants of the 
country. The petitioners include Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Eastern Rite Catholics, Greek Catholics, and Coptic and Jewish 
people. Egypt is considered a Moslem country. 


The Dominicans, an organization now 730 years old, on Sep- 
tember 21 elected a new head. While the Jesuits elect their general 
for life, the Dominicans elect their leader for twelve years. The 
electoral college consists of 110 priests. 


The religious situation in Russia, according to Dr. Ralph 
Sockman, who visited there, involves great difficulties. The youth 
of the country has drifted away from the Church. Religious 
instruction, according to the laws of the state, can be given only 
in the home and by the Church. Whether the Church will be able 
to develop a system of instruction which will implant religious 
truths in the hearts of the children is problematical. 


The Zion’s Herald, an independent Methodist weekly published 
in Boston, acknowledges that there is a definite trend among 
Protestants to establish parochial schools. The editor of the paper 
mentioned thinks that here there arises a potential threat to the 
principle of separation of Church and State — the very thing that 
parochial schools are intended to counteract. 


“Democracy dare not neglect the religious nurture of its 
children, youth, and adults.” — President Truman. 


Virginia Presbyterians are vigorous in their opposition to 
efforts in the national Congress to provide for support of parochial 
schools by public funds. The Synod of Virginia of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (Southern) unanimously adopted 
a resolution declaring that the “time-honored and time-approved 
American principle of separation of Church and State does not 
allow” such an arrangement. 


In the United States a Roman Catholic organization was 
recently formed which has the title Catholic Theological Society 
of America. This society through its secretary presented a petition 
to the Apostolic Delegate to the United States residing in Washing- 
ton to the effect that there be issued a definition of the doctrine 
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of the Assumption of Mother Mary. The chorus of voices peti- 
tioning that such a step be taken is growing. 


The Lutheran Planning Commission of Harrisburg, Pa., adopted 
this resolution: “The Lutheran Church is vitally interested in 
apostolic evangelism which is personal and congregational as to 
type; therefore the Lutheran Planning Commission policy is not 
to co-operate in nor support present prevalent types of professional 
matters, evangelistic movements, because they do not harmonize 
with the Biblical conception of evangelism.” Good! 


A number of prominent clergymen have endorsed voluntary 
euthanasia (painless death) for persons suffering from incurable, 
painful, and lingering illnesses and who desire such a death. The 
clergymen in question hold that as far as the ethical issue involved 
is concerned, euthanasia under the circumstances mentioned should 
not be regarded as contrary to the teachings of Christ or the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Among the signers are Doctors Fosdick, 
Sockman, Van Dusen, Coffin, Horton, Leiper, and Shipley (editor 
of The Churchman). 

The Catholic Students Mission Crusade U.S.A. reports that 
according to the Biennial Missionary Index of Catholic Americans, 
there are now 729 more American Roman Catholic foreign mis- 
sionaries than there were in 1944. The report states that at present 
the number of Roman Catholic missionaries hailing from the 
United States and working abroad is 3,093. They are located 
in 172 geographic areas. 

From Minnesota comes the news that Baptist Fundamentalists 
at the 87th annual meeting of the Baptist Convention of that State 
have won all 36 State positions for which there were elections. 

Three new languages have during the past year been added 
to those used in the British Foreign Bible Society’s publications. 
The Gospel of Mark has been issued in Bassa, a Nigerian language 
never before written, the Gospel of Matthew in Baouli, a language 
spoken on the African Ivory Coast, and the Gospel of Luke in 
Many, spoken by a tribe which forms a Negro Republic in West 
Africa. 

Dr. Thoburn T. Brumbaugh, who served as missionary in Japan 
for 17 years, has left for Japan, where he will head a Christian 
university. He represents the Foreign Missions Conference and 
the Federal Council of Churches. The institution is supposed 
to be international, interracial, and intercultural. It will be 
located in Tokyo. 


In Ausiralia debate concerning attire at church services is 
going on. Appearing in sport clothes is said to be a manifestation 
of disrespect toward God and of discourtesy to other members of 
the congregation. On the other side the statement is made, “The 
habit of associating religion with stiff collars and Sunday vest is 
one of the things which causes religion to be pushed into a corner.” 











Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Christianity and Liberalism. J. Gresham Machen. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 189 pages, 
54%2XT%. $2.50. 


What Is Faith? Same author and same publishers. 263 pages, 
54x77. $2.50. 

Dr. Machen died on January 1, 1937, as professor of New Testa- 
ment in Westminster Theological Seminary at the early age of 
fifty-six years; but his frank and clear witness on behalf of the 
Christian faith against the obscurities and falsifications of Mod- 
ernism is not forgotten. It lives not only in the two churches 
which, following his testimony against Liberalism, separated them- 
selves from the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., but also in 
the many books and articles which he published to warn earnest 
Christians against the danger of unbelief. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company has done well in reprinting two of Machen’s important 
apologetic works. Christianity and Liberalism appeared in 1923 
and What Is Faith? in 1925. These apologetic writings were fol- 
lowed in 1931 by The Virgin Birth of Christ and in 1936 by The 
Christian Faith in the Modern World, the latter two works being 
supplementary to the first two. Christianity and Liberalism 
clearly and sharply delineates six fundamentals of traditional 
Christianity against the aberrations and substitutes of Modernism: 
The Necessity of Doctrine, God and Man, The Bible, Christ, Sal- 
vation, The Church. In What Is Faith? he investigates and defines 
the Christian concept of saving faith under the following head- 
ings: Faith in God, Faith in Christ, Faith Born of Need, Faith 
and the Gospel, Faith and Salvation, Faith and Works, Faith and 
Hope. In clear and simple language, which even the average 
layman may readily understand, with keen analysis and sound 
judgment, and with great force he sets forth what the Christian 
Church has always understood by saving faith and why the “faith” 
of Modernism does not deserve that name at all. The two books 
make fascinating and instructive reading, for Machen well under- 
stood the orthodox Christian faith and the sham obfuscations of 
modern religious Liberalism. Since the books defend the com- 
mon Christian faith, held by all Christians, the reader will find 
little to which he cannot agree, though the Lutheran reader misses 
the Scriptural doctrine of the means of grace, especially where 
faith is discussed in relation to the Gospel as the means through 
which it is engendered by the Holy Ghost. This doctrine Machen 
could not set forth since as a true Calvinist he held both to the 
doctrine of God’s sovereignty and that of the Spirit’s immediate 
operation. May the books find many readers, for they come with 
a challenging message to all Christendom to adhere to the doctrine 
once delivered to the saints and to beware of what Modernism 
offers in its place. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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The Basis of Christian Faith. A Modern Defense of the Christian 
Religion. By Floyd E. Hamilton. Harper and Brothers, 
N.Y. 354 pages, 542x734. $2.50. 


This is the third and revised edition of an apologetic which 
has been received very favorably in wide Christian circles. The 
author was for twenty years a missionary in Korea, where for 
fifteen years he was professor of the Bible in the Union Christian 
College at Pyengyang. Since 1943 he has served as general secre- 
tary of the Committee on Christian Education of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, but is now under appointment to return to 
Korea as missionary. The book contains eighteen well-written 
and convincing chapters, in which the cause of Christianity is 
valiantly defended against infidelity, an appendix in the form of 
a reply to the argument of skeptics that no amount of evidence 
could establish the fact of a miracle in the true sense, a well- 
arranged and exhaustive bibliography covering the subject matter 
of each chapter, and a most helpful index. The first chapter, 
setting forth the possibilities and limitations of reason in the realm 
of the spiritual, contains material usually not found in popular 
works on apologetics, but nevertheless very important to consider. 
In his argumentation against materialism the author shows that 
the old arguments of materialists against the existence and provi- 
dence of God break down in view of the almost miraculous dis- 
coveries of the structure of atoms and radio-activity. So also 
evolution is disproved by the creative and sustaining divine order 
revealed in Mendel’s Law. The author thus makes use of the 
latest findings of science, and his book is in the fullest sense of 
the term a modern defense of the Christian religion. We believe 
that the work will be welcomed by many also in its third edition, 
especially by pastors who must deal with students of universities 
and colleges who are in danger of having their faith undermined 
by materialistic and other anti-Christian teachers. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. 
Newly translated and annotated by James A. Kleist, S.J., 
Ph. D., Professor of Classical Languages, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 
1946. 162 pages, 542x9. $2.50. 

Whoever is looking for a good modern translation of the 
Epistles of Clement of Rome and Ignatius of Antioch may well 
be urged to obtain the work now lying before us. Dr. Kleist, known 
in all our schools as the translator and editor of Kaegi’s Greek 
Grammar and in the world of scholars as a richly endowed teacher 
and interpreter of the Greek and Roman classics, possesses in 
an extraordinary degree the gift of rendering the ancient texts 
into good, virile, idiomatic English. His translation of Mark’s 
Gospel and advance sheets of his translation of the Four Gospels 
(which translation, we are told, will soon appear) have furnished 
proof of his abilities in this field. He not only knows the principle 
of the famous classicist Cauer for translators, So genau wie moeglich, 
so frei wie noetig, but he has distinctly seen that if a rendering is 
to serve the general public, it must by all means be readable. This 
point cannot be emphasized too much. If a translation is intended 
for specialists, to let them see what the translator believes to be 
the precise significance of a word or phrase, a very literal render- 
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ing, be it ever so wooden and awkward, will do. But if the trans- 
lation is to be offered to the general reader for his enjoyment and 
edification, accuracy must be accompanied by readableness. 
Dr. Kleist, on p. 57f., makes the apropos remarks: “A word 
remains to be said about the tone of the subjoined English trans- 
lation. The style of Ignatius is so compact, so succinct, and so 
highly individual that the reader of this translation who wishes 
to enjoy the additional luxury of tasting all the Ignatian flavor 
must of necessity go to the original. .Translations are not made 
for the benefit of the scholar, but address themselves in the first 
place to a reader not conversant with the intricacies of Greek 
diction. What he looks for in taking up a translation is not merely 
accuracy, or fidelity to thought, but also readableness. He wants 
to know — of course, in as few words as possible — what the 
Greek writer meant to say; he is anxious to grasp the sense without 
being compelled to turn to a footnote explaining it. A translation 
is therefore not deficient just because the number of its words 
exceeds that of the Greek.” We may add that it is for this reason 
that the so-called Twentieth Century Translation of the New 
Testament is highly valued in many circles. 

On the importance of the ancient documents here submitted 
in modern English it is not necessary to say much. Clement of 
Rome and Ignatius are the earliest ones of the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers, the former having written in 96, the latter, as Dr. Kleist 
holds, in 110. The date last mentioned is disputed, but 110 does 
not seem too early. Here we, then, have authentic witness of 
what the Christian Church in the age immediately following that 
of the Apostles themselves believed. One is cheered to see that, 
generally speaking, the same precious faith is, confessed in these 
writings as that taught by the holy penmen of the New Testament. 
We say advisedly: “generally speaking!” While we do not 
share all the views of Dr. Kleist as to hierarchical implications 
found in the teachings of these early documents, it must be ad- 
mitted, we believe, that Ignatius’ letters do manifest tendencies 
of this nature. The brief introductions submit to the reader what 
little is known as to the life of these two Apostolic Fathers and 
inform him on the circumstances that gave rise to these epistles. 
Valuable notes and references are subjoined. It is the intention 
of the general editors and of the publishers to issue a series having 
the title “Ancient Christian Writers,” in which there will be 
made available in a modern version the legacy bequeathed to us 
by the Christian writers of the first centuries — a meritorious 
undertaking. The present volume begins the series. 

W. ARNDT 
Christianity Rightly So Called. By S.G. Craig. Presbyterian and 
ian Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 270 pages, 5448. 
2.00. 

This is a book which, the reviewer believes, should be read 
by all theologians and intelligent laymen since its aim is to dis- 
tinguish between Christianity and its counterfeits in a clear and 
unmistakable manner. It answers the old question, raised by Har- 
nack decades ago, “What is Christianity?” and in a clear and con- 
vincing way demonstrates that only that is Christianity which 
acknowledges the supernatural truths concerning God and man’s 
salvation that are revealed in Scripture. This thesis is simple 
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enough, but the excellent way in which Dr. Craig defends it against 
modern religious liberalism, which falsely claims to be Christian, 
fills the heart of the Christian believer with great joy. To study 
the book means to spend hours of real enjoyment. Dr. Craig, 
a graduate of Princeton University and of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, has been engaged in editorial work for about thirty 
years, first as editor of The Presbyterian and then as editor of 
Christianity Today. Twelve years he spent in the pastorate. As an 
interesting distinction made by the author we quote the follow- 
ing: “The Bible is the Word of God” (the Christian doctrine); 
“The Bible is the word of man” (the teaching of naturalism); “The 
Bible contains the word of God” (liberalism); “The Bible be- 
comes the word of God” (Barthianism or dialectical theology), 
that is, “only as God speaks to us directly from it” (p. 204). 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Preaching Without Notes. By Clarence E. Macartney. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York. 186 pages, 5x7%. $1.75. 


Anyone who has read one of Dr. Macartney’s books expects 
stimulation when he opens a new volume from his pen. He will 
not be disappointed in Preaching Without Notes. In six chapters 
the author treats: I. “The Recall to Gospel Preaching.” This 
assumes that there has been in many places a departure from 
Gospel preaching. As evidence of this he states: “When, for ex- 
ample, one can go through newspaper excerpts of forty sermons 
preached on a Sunday in metropolitan pulpits and find only one 
mention of sin, the inevitable conclusion must be that where the 
need of the Gospel was not declared, the Gospel itself, the good 
tidings of salvation, was not spoken.” “When the pulpit strikes 
no distinctively Christian note, then the next thing is that almost 
any opinion may be heard from the pulpit.” As conditions for 
successful Gospel preaching he gives, first, a concern for and de- 
sire for the salvation of souls; second, the presentation of the 
cardinal doctrines and truths of the Christian faith; and third, 
prayer. The second chapter presents “The Preacher and His Illus- 
trations.” It discusses the length, choice, and sources of illustra- 
tions and their use and is rich in examples from the Bible, biog- 
raphy, fiction, poetry, philosophy, nature, and common life. Chap- 
ter III has the title “Getting Ready for the Pulpit” and emphasizes 
the importance of Bible and general reading with suggestions on 
the profitable use of the pastor’s reading. Chapter IV. “Bible 
Biographical Preaching” includes the topics of a number of sermon 
series which the author has used in his ministry. Chapter V. 
“Preaching Without Notes.” “The highest preaching and the 
highest oratory is the impact of one soul upon another in free 
and open address.” The author speaks from personal experience 
and success. He presents the advantages as well as the drawbacks 
and dangers of preaching without notes, its secret, the use of 
memory, and the experience of free preachers. In the sixth and 
final chapter Dr. Macartney discusses his own noble conception 
of the minister’s high calling and the ways in which his personal 
life will affect his preaching. “The life that the minister leads 
during the week follows him up the stairs into the pulpit, and 
if that life has been worthy, it will strengthen him and give him 
power and joy and liberty in utterance.” Every Gospel preacher 
will find in this volume real inspiration for his pulpit — 

. J. SIECK 
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Manual of Gospel Broadcasting. By Wendell P. Loveless. Pub- 
lished by Moody Press, Chicago. 352 pages, 734x5%. $3.50. 
During a period of twenty years Mr. Loveless has been director 
of the Radio Voice of Moody Bible Institute. He ought to have 
much to say that is valuable for the man standing or sitting before 
the microphone, be he preacher or speaker; and he has. Even 
for his pulpit work a preacher can get some good hints by reading 
this manual, as, for instance, when it is said that when the speaker 
writes his address, he must remember that he is writing not for 
the eye, but for the ear. Mr. Loveless says that this manual has 
been prepared with three major objects in view: “1. That it might 
serve as a textbook of gospel radio for schools, colleges, Bible 
institutes, and theological seminaries, in which young people are 
being trained for Christian service; 2. that it might prove to be 
interesting reading for the layman who, while a regular listener 
to gospel programs on the air, has not had an opportunity to look 
‘behind the scenes’; and 3. that it might be a help to those already 
actively engaged in gospel broadcasting who need added instruc- 
tion in certain phases and techniques.” (Preface.) Mr. Loveless 
believes that this book “is the first to be published covering all 
departments of gospel broadcasting.” J. H. C. Frre 


Alzaos, Puertas, Y Entrara El Rey De Gloria, Jehova. Programa 
Para Festejar El Nacimiento De Jesus. Hecho por el 
Pastor A. T. Kramer. Bahia Blanca, Argentina. - 

This fine little program of twenty-four pages, suitably arranged 
for a Spanish children’s Christmas Eve service, contains questions 
and answers, Christmas carols for children and the congregation, 
numerous recitations in the form of Scripture passages and Christ- 
mas hymns, among them many of our favorite gems by English 
and German poets, well translated by Rev. A. T. Kramer into 
Spanish. We cheerfully recommend this Spanish order of service 
to all who in this country have occasion to use it in their churches 
or who perhaps are interested in learning Spanish. Pastor Kramer 
certainly deserves much credit for this simple, but beautiful order 
of worship. The price, unfortunately, is not given. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


C. H. Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes. By David Otis Fuller. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 337 pages, 536x734. 


C. H. Spurgeon’s Sermon Illustrations. By David Otis Fuller. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 144 pages, 
53% X 7%. 

Although issued several years ago, these useful volumes still 
deserve to be brought to the attention of our pastors. Dr. Fuller, 
pastor of the Wealthy Street Baptist Temple in Grand Rapids, has 
in these volumes edited a great amount of Spurgeon’s original 
publications. The first volume, here in its third edition, provides 
193 sermon outlines edited and condensed from Spurgeon’s four 
original volumes. The illustrations are culled from three volumes: 
Spurgeon’s Gold, Feathers for Arrows, Barbed Arrows. They are 
listed alphabetically and include both anecdotes and analogies. 

Spurgeon was a product and an example of the Victorian Age 
in British speech. Hence his published sermons, particularly as 
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edited by his associates, are somewhat diffuse and prolix in style 
for the modern ear. These little editions give a splendid cross 
section of sides of Spurgeon’s talent which are most helpful for 
today. The outlines normally treat small texts and sometimes 
do so in a whimsical fashion. In general, however, they are textual 
and centered in the Atonement. The outlines more frequently 
employ, instead of a logical division, a series of observations of the 
text or theme as the method of division. Hence they are a useful 
example of variety in sermon outlines and may prove stimulating 
for the preacher’s own approach to texts in general. 

The illustrations are less useful, as they stand, for present 
usage. They will, however, suggest to the preacher to be more 
aware of his own surroundings and time for illustrative devices 
than he may possibly be. RicHarp R. CAEMMERER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House: 

Concordia Bible Teacher, Vol. VII, No. 4, October—December, 
1946. Topic: “Great Passages of the Bible.” 320 pages, per an- 
num, 75 cents. 

Concordia Bible Student, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, October—Decem- 
ber, 1946. Topic: “Great Passages of the Bible.” 255 pages, per 
annum, 50 cents. 

The Christ for Every Day. Daily Devotions, November 11 to 
December 31, 1946. No. 72. By the Rev. George C. Koenig. 64 pages. 
Price: 5 cents per copy, postpaid; 48 cents per dozen, postage extra; 
$3.00 per hundred, postage extra. 

“Herr, lehre uns beten!” Kurze Andachten fuer die Zeit vom 
11. November bis zum 31. Dezember 1946. The Rev. F. A. Hert- 
wig. Price, same as above. 


From Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 11, N.Y.: 
The Message of Stewardship. By Ralph Spaulding Cushman. 
256 pages, including index, 434634. $1.00. 
Start Where You Are. By Lewis L. Dunnington. 223 pages, 
54 X7%. $1.75. 
From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Life Endures. By Roy L. Laurin. 248 pages, 5144x734. $3.00. 
Come Unto Me. By Hyman Appelman. 122 pages, 5144x8. $1.50. 


From Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
The Scar. By Charles H. Holding. 118 pages, 54%2x8. $1.25. 


. The Apostle John. A Devotional Commentary. By W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, D.D. 372 pages, 734x5%4.. $2.50. 


From Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, N. Y.: 
Prayer. By Frank C. Laubach. 95 pages, 5% x75. $1.25. 


From Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebr.: 
Commit Thy Way unto the Lord. Compiled by Anette Hagen. 
. T1 pages, 64%4x9%. 35 cents. 











